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ABSTRACT 


Despite the efforts of may sage authorities and social workers, the problem of 
the migrant in the United States has, with the passing years, become more acute, until 
at the present time a conservative estimate of the number of men and boys on 
around the country on freight trains, and living on what they can beg or steal, is pla 
at several million. The writer believes that there are two factors responsible for this 
condition, namely, a lack of understanding of what hobos or migrants are, and second, 
a lack of insight into the causes that prompt mi . This paper is an attempt to 
consider briefly, first, the pate pes of migrants in the United States, second, the reasons 
— Om tems, third, to offer suggestions as to the checking and control 

pro’ 


If the entire population of the United States should cease 
work for two weeks, there would be no more labor hours lost than 
are lost annually through the idleness, enforced and voluntary, of 
the migratory element in it. In 1907 Orlando Lewis" estimated 
that there were no less than 500,000 men and boys “beating”’ 
their way on the railroads, living by begging and stealing. Later 
estimates show that there has been a decided increase in this number. 
In 1924 there is believed to be between 1,700,000 and 2,000,000 
of these migrants.” 

Major Panghorn, representing President Butler of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railway, said that in 1907 a conservative estimate of what 

* Orlando Lewis, Vagrancy in the United States. 2 Charities and Commons, p. 342. 
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this cost the railroads annually would be $25,000,000. A statement 
purporting to have emanated from President Sproul of the Southern 
Pacific Railway, which appeared in an October, 1921, issue of the 
San Francisco Chronicle, claimed that hobos cost this one road 
alone over $20,000,000 annually. 

Society has always been rather tolerant of the wanderer. It has 
classed him with the artist, the poet, and others of the human race 
that we fail to understand, but secretly envy and admire. At times 
we have felt a vague, undefined sense of responsibility and have at- 
tempted certain remedial measures that have been ineffective because 
we failed to understand the problem we were trying to deal with. 

An examination of the vagrancy laws of thirty-eight statesand — 
countless municipalities reveals the same generalized opinion about 
migrants and the same solution, namely, a jail sentence. 

Hobohemia, the picturesque name applied to the field of these 
migrants, can be said, with truth, to be a stateof mind. Their prob- 
lem must be one a psychologist as well as a sociologist or economist 
can be well employed in studying. Some of these migrants need 
nothing but a shave and a haircut, others need the use of intelligently 
applied force, a few should be incarcerated, while many of them 
require the attention of trained psychiatrists. 

These migrants have been classified before, the general classifica- 
tion being: those who wander, but do not work; and those who work 
and wander. Such a classification is, in the opinion of the writer, 
entirely too broad, and we must subdivide it into more exact 
groupings that will enable us to study the individual characteristics 
of these men at closer range, and with an understanding of what 
they are representative. Such a classification the writer found 
to exist among the migrants themselves, who recognize differences 
in types and purposes. 

Tramps 
Professional tramps 
Road kids 
The tramp criminal 
The criminal tramp 
“Jockers and prushons” 
Neuropathic tramps 

t Based on three estimates: (1) railroad officials’ records; (2) police officials and 
relief workers; (3) I.C.C. reports. 
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Hobos 
The “bindle stiff” 
The “‘beachcomber” 
The automobile “tourist” 
Bums 
. Feeble-minded, superannuated, or diseased 


The professional tramp.—Flynt calls him the “blowed-in-the- 
glass stiff,’”* a name frequently used by the professional himself. 
This tramp prides himself on two things: first, his ability to ride 
any and every contrivance that runs on rails, second, that he can 
beg a meal under even the most adverse circumstances. The 
professional tramp seldom if ever works, depending upon his wits 
and his knowledge of human character to provide him with all the 
necessities of life. An elaborate system of “road signs” enables 
him to discriminate between good and bad towns, relative to the 
activities of the police; also between houses where people give to 
tramps and those that are likely to call the authorities or to loose 
the dog. His story-telling ability is traditional; in this respect 
the resemblance to the wandering troubadours of old is striking. 
Many an idle hour, between trains, is wiled away by a group of 
tramps vieing with each other in telling tales of their experiences. 
His vocabulary is filled with striking expressions, and his sense of 
the climactic is worthy of a broader field of expression. 

The road kid.—Road kids range from ten to sixteen years of age, 
and travel about the country in gangs, commonly called ‘‘a push.” 
Very often these gangs will reach great heights of centralized and 
autocratic control, but most of them are but loose organizations 
with few ties of devotion or means of control. The leadership is 
never permanent, for at any time a larger, stronger, and more 
resourceful boy may step in and oust the old leader. If the leader 
is unpopular there is no open rebellion, the gang simply melts away, 
the members seeking other gangs or forming a new one. There 
seems to exist an understanding that the movement of the gang 
is not to be hindered by any delay or action of the members. If 
train time comes and members of the gang are absent, they are left 
behind to catch up if they can or to shift for themselves. The 


t Josiah Flynt, Tramping with the Tramps. 
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different gangs are on good terms, but, for the fun of the brawl, 
fights frequently break out. 

The road kid lives by begging and stealing. He seldom, if 
ever, joins in the community life of the jungle. His fear of adults 
is based on the unspeakable actions of criminal tramps, and the 
well-meaning but obnoxious attentions of kindly people who wish 
to find a home for him. He is tricky, deceitful, and has no sense 
of the rights of private property. If he wants an object and it can 
be stolen, he usually acquires it. His youthful agility makes 
possible riding in places and positions that an adult would not 
attempt. His fearlessness seems to be his salvation. In places 
where a more mature individual would hesitate that fraction of a 
second that separates disaster from success, the road kid thought- 
lessly plunges ahead, and usually comes through. Many of them 
are killed and injured, but, in proportion to the number on the road, 
their casualties are surprisingly few. 

The particular menace of the road kid to society is twofold, 
first, the ultimate effect upon the boy of such a mode of living must 
be detrimental; second, traveling in large numbers as they do, 
they frequently commit crimes that a smaller number would never 
attempt. Attacking a lone pedestrian at night is a favorite sport. 
After subduing their victim, they proceed to divest him of everything 
on his person, leaving him stark naked. They throw away what 
they cannot wear or use, seldom taking the risk of selling to the 
second-hand dealers; while, on the other hand, they frequently go 
about begging clothes from housewives and immediately turning 
them into cash. 

In rare cases these boys return home after a few months or a 
year of wandering. If they live to maturity they join the ranks 
of the adult migrants, becoming tramps or casual laborers. 

The tramp criminal.—The tramp criminal commits his crimes 
in the large cities, then takes to the open road to escape arrest. 
The road offers an exceptional security, as the men can travel at 
night and live in the jungles during the day, meeting no one who 
has heard of their exploits and is likely to apprehend them. They 
live on the proceeds of the last job. Carrying guns, they terrorize 
train crews and many cases of wanton murder have been traced 
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to them. Though they consider themselves above petty “jobs,” 
a particularly attractive post-office or country store may tempt 
them into taking a try at it. Whenever the authorities are puzzled 
by the evidence of a master safe-cracker’s work on some small 
safe in a village town, it is safe to assume that it is the work of a 
tramp criminal who was out of funds. 

The criminal tramp.—The difference between tramp criminals 
and criminal tramps is greater than their names would imply. 
The criminal tramp is first and foremost a tramp, who lives by 
committing a petty crime. Holdups, sneak thievery, the robbing 
of freight cars, and other similar crimes not requiring great courage 
or skill are their specialties. They are of a low mental caliber as 
a rule, and many of them have nullified what mental powers they 
may have once possessed by addiction to drugs or other physical 
excesses. 

It is among this group that we find the “‘jocker,”’ that despicable 
enticer of young boys. The jocker finds a likely looking youngster 
in some community, then, ingratiating himself with the boy, he 
lures him away by promises of adventure. After the boy’s spirit 
has been broken by mistreatment, the jocker proceeds to train him 
in the way a “prushon” should go. After the boy has learned 
how to beg and steal he is sold to another criminal tramp, whose 
appearance prevents his snaring boys for his own use. If they are 
apprehended by the authorities, little can be done, for the boy has 
been taught to swear that the jocker is his father, and through fear 
of death he sticks to the story and seldom tells of the horrible 
conditions that exist. 

Neuropathic tramps.—Neuropathic tramps are harmless, de- 
mented men, who wander about the country driven by various 
obsessions. There are three principal types, the ‘‘scenery tramp,” 
the “‘road hog,” and the “religious tramp.” The scenery tramp is 
one who “‘in his love of nature, holds communion with her visible 
forms.”’ It is simply the case of a man whose sense of values is 
different from those of society at large. Working through the cold 
winter months, the scenery tramp acquires a few dollars which 
enable him to spend the summer months wandering. He presents 
no problem, and as his numbers are not excessively large he does 
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noone great harm. The road hog is impelled by one driving motive: 
to cover as much territory as possible in the shortest possible time. 
It seems that the thrill of riding means more than comfort or even 
physical well-being to him. His life is short. Worn out by 
tremendous nerve strain and malnutrition, he is soon found in 
some county hospital, shattered and well on the road of his last 
journey. ‘The religious tramp believes he has received the call to 
go into “the highways and byways”’ and preach the gospel. Find- 
ing few listeners, he has adopted the sign-painting method of 
spreading the gospel. Armed wich a can of paint and a brush, 
he covers walls, fence posts, and bridges with various biblical 
injunctions: ‘Jesus Saves,” ‘Prepare to Meet Your God.” Evi- 
dently the absence of a direct biblical command to the contrary 
gives him sufficient freedom of conscience to steal rides. The 
worthy women throughout the country evidently feel that his work 
is of an evangelical nature, for they contribute to his welfare almost 
as freely as they give to foreign missions. 

The hobo.—Our seasonal demands for labor are such that 
during the summer months large numbers of men are employed, 
and in the winter months they are forced to hibernate in the large 
cities dependent upon charity for food and shelter. 

The hobo has developed very definite characteristics. His 
psychology has been largely determined by his mode of living. 
His negative contacts with the law and his position in society have 
made of him an undesirable type. He is a familiar figure in the 
middle western and western states, as he trudges along the roads 
with his earthly possessions strapped to his back in a blanket roll. 
He is the creator and occupant of the famous hobo “jungles.” 
There he goes to cook his food, for he must live well to stand up 
under long hours of strenuous work. With his gastronomic 
demands, restaurants are out of the question even if they were 
available. In the jungle he finds the necessary appurtenances for 
“boiling up,’ which is a combination laundry and delousing 
process. There he spends his time between jobs. Hotels are far 
too expensive for his meager income, which, while fairly large per 
day of work, is absurdly small considering the amount of time 
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consumed in going from one job to another, and the long period 
of enforced idleness during the late fall and winter months. / 

When one considers his environment, it is surprising that the 
hobo is not the lawless individual he is sometimes pictured to be. 
His contact with the law is not conducive to a growing respect for 
it. Railroad guards operating as officers of the law resort to extreme 
practices in an effort to rid their road of this undesirable free rider. 
The small-town constable, appealed to by nervous women of the 
community, shoots up the nearby jungle—and sometimes the occu- 
pants—in the majestic name of the law and the star that he wears. 
Justices of the peace fine him when he is returning from the harvest 
with a ‘‘roll,” thereby enriching their local treasury, and at other 
times, if they need their roads repaired, they sentence him to hard 
labor. The parts of the city in which he moves during the winter 
months are patroled by policemen who “‘hit first and argue after- 
ward”’ if there is anything left to argue with. He is womanless, 
jobless, and homeless. The usual residence qualification deprives 
him of his franchise, and he bitterly resents the fact that he has no 
voice in the making of our laws. Organized labor has neglected 
him, and he is left to the I.W.W. to educate and organize. But, 
though he listens to their propaganda and apparently is acquiescent, 
he never rebels. That, perhaps, is why he is a hobo. 

The beachcomber.—Closely allied to the hobo is the beachcomber, 
the itinerant sailor, who frequently deserts the sea for a short jaunt 
ashore, either in this or in foreign countries. His mode of living 
while ashore in this country is very similar to that of the hobo, while 
his life in foreign countries does not fall within the scope of this 
paper; consequently no more than the foregoing mention need be 
undertaken here. 

The automobile tourist.—The automobile tourist packs his family 
into a cheap car and sets out to follow the harvests. In the summer 
time the children work, sometimes picking fruit, cotton, and vege- 
tables, and sometimes in the canneries. The mother tends camp, 
and the father is eternally adjusting the carburetor or tuning up 
the engine of their car. The children earn a fair joint income while 


* Carlton Parker, The Casual Laborer and Other Essays. 
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at work, and as the families’ standards are very low, their cost of 
living is well within the children’s earning power. 

This phase of the migratory problem has developed to such an 
extent in California that the state has appropriated a sum of money 
to equip and maintain a migratory school, much to the annoyance 
of the head of the migratory family who does not gracefully accept 
such interference with the economic activities of his family. 

Any estimate of the number of these migratory families would 
be based entirely on guesswork, for there are no available statistics 
or other data on which to work. But no matter what the number, 
it is by far too large for the best interests of the state. 

Bums.—Bums are stationary non-workers and as such have 
no place in this discussion. But, as they occasionally are driven 
out of a community, they find themselves, temporarily at least, 
enjoying the status of migrants; accordingly the bare mention of 
them here will not be out of place. Bums are of four types: the 
} “‘barrel house”’ or whiskey bum, the feeble-minded bum, the super- 
i” annuated bum, and the diseased or disabled bum. They live on 

charity and an occasional small job. 
if : Reasons underlying the existence of the migrant.—Any considera- 
) tion of the problem of migrancy must concern itself with the 
reasons back of this phase of our social life. Out of the many 
that have been advanced by the students of the question the writer 
has picked twelve that seem to offer the most diversified method 
of approach. They are: 

1. An increasing number of failures or incompetents 
. A natural step for a failure 
. Breaking-up of the crafts 
Closed policy of the labor unions 
Periods of prosperity and depression 
Scientific management 
. Apostasy 
. Disappearance of the frontier 
. Improved traveling facilities 
10. Widespread charities 
11. Shipping agencies and employment bureaus 
12. Prenatal and postnatal impressions 
Let us consider these points briefly. 
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Increased incompetency.—Many economists and sociologists 
are agreed that the United States is now in a period of decreasing 
returns, i.e., the population is increasing faster than the agents 
of production, which in turn has a tendency to lower the standards 
of living, curtailing reproduction among the more responsible 
classes, but having little or no effect on the lower, less responsible, 
elements, for the actual subsistence level has not been reached. 
With these less responsible families the birth-rate goes on as before. 
They have a lower plane of living than they would otherwise have, 
and the offspring is in many ways “ predetermined ’”’ to a less efficient 
existence than might otherwise have been the case. The children 
are born of undernourished mothers, and in infancy do not receive 
the care that their period of helplessness calls for. They are taken 
from school as soon as the law allows and frequently before, placed in 
“blind alley jobs,” and by the time they reach maturity have, 
for the most part, progressed but little beyond the stage at which 
they entered industry. They are easily replaced, and when com- 
petition becomes strenuous, they go under. They are from birth 
predisposed to become failures. 

A natural step for a failure —After a man has attained a ‘certain 
place in society, no matter how humble this place may be, he is 
reluctant to step down into a lower social or economic plane. 
This is primarily due to fear of what the neighbors will think and 
to that vague motivating emotion called pride. Fear among the 
strong impels fight, among the weak it impels flight. While the 
strong often fail, most failures are among those who are weak. 
Rather than set about restoring their old status, they decide to 
strike out for new fields and begin again. Economic failure, the 
loss of a job through depression of industry, inability of the worker, 
or the betrayal of a trust, is more common than unusual among 
the unskilled workers of the nation. Just how common this 
form of failure is may be gathered from the following quotation: 
“ .... In a population of a million and a half, very nearly if 
not quite a half million of persons were driven, or chose to accept 
. . . » Charity at some period of the eight years, if not during the 
whole of 

«J. Riis, How the Other Half Live, p. 243. 
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Obeying the urge of flight, the worker strikes out. He may or 
he may not find a suitable place to begin anew. Lacking the funds 
for train fares, he soon learns of the convenient freight trains, 
which may be ridden with comparative ease. Being then a stranger 
in a strange land, his reluctance to ask for charity is more readily 
overcome. Soon he is a confirmed vagrant. 

Breaking-up of the crafts—The day has passed when the father 
may safely say to his son, ‘‘ You may lose your money, but never 
your trade.” Trades vanish overnight. 

If machines displace labor rapidly men that cannot adjust themselves 
to the new conditions suffer, and there are always some that cannot adjust 
themselves, always some that suffer. ... . 

The least efficient men in any trade suffer most from the introduction of 
machinery. The new method is hardest on the man at the margin of 


employment. ... 


Many cases of the breaking-up of the trades can be pointed 
out as we follow the history of the development of the machine 
era: a few of which are processes in smelting iron, the Huhn coal 
mining machine, the linotype and the monotype in the printing 
industry, the Goodyear, McKay, and other machines in the shoe 
industry, the new roller process in flour mills, and machinery for 
making glass. 

While this breaking-up of crafts is highly desirable from the 
viewpoint of industrial efficiency, and that often the men who 
are forced to seek elsewhere for work are again employed due to 
increased production, the element of time enters in, and for the 
time being these men are virtual migrants, in that they are forced 
to accept jobs of a less desirable nature, and this in turn forces 
the marginal man in that job out, until the scale has been traversed 
and the last man finds himself on the road (see Table I). 

Closed policy of the trade unions.—Labor unions have brought 
about a monopoly of jobs, the effectiveness of which is determined 
by the strength of the union. Rigid apprenticeship rules keep 
out many youths. High initiation fees keep the doors locked to 
the workers who are not members of the union. The policy of 


*F. A. Fetter, Economic Principles, p. 460; see also A. Lewis, The Militant 
Proletariat, p. 108. 
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the “closed shop” keeps both out of the industry. The writer 
has been told that the plasterers’ union of Oakland, California, 
has admitted but five apprentices in the last twelve years. Initi- 
ation fees ranging from a few dollars to several hundred are most 
effective barriers to many of the less efficient workers in the 
trade. Just how many men this policy sends into the ranks of 
the Hobohemians is not determinable. Sufficient to say, that, 
though the number may be small, it at least is a contributory force, 
potentially, in making migrants. 

Business cycles, prosperity, and depression.—Crisis years have 
occurred in the United States with startling regularity. It is a 


TABLE I 


DECREASE IN NUMBER OF WAGE-EARNERS, 1899-1909, 
tN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES* 


A No. Percentage of Decrease 
Industry of Wage- 
Earners, 1999] 1899-1909 | 1904-09 | 1899-1904 
Iron and steel, blast furnaces....... . 38,429 2.1 9. 6t 10.6 
Smelting and refining 10.8 2.0 9.0 
92 5.3 10.2 
Ship and boat-building 40,506 13.4 20.2 
Roofing materials.................. 2,465 67.5 72.0 16.1 
Bicycles and Motorcycles........... 4,437 74.7 33.7t 81.1 


* Compiled from Thirteenth Census, VIII, 40-42, by W. Jilt Lauck and E. Sydenstricker. 
t Increase. 


known fact that in periods of great industrial prosperity, for 
example, during the last war, the number of migrants traveling 
over our highways is notably diminished. To say, however, 
that industrial depression is a cause of migrancy would be a mere 
assertion exceedingly difficult to prove. Rather we may accept, 
wholly, or in part, the idea that increased migrancy in a period of 
depression is but a manifestation of the evil effects of such a phenom- 
enon. We are concerned here ‘primarily with the reasons of 
migrancy. From our contact with migrants and the impressions 
gathered, some mere impressions, others of a more scientific nature, 
we are led to believe that the workers of the land become migrants, 
to a marked degree, first, through unemployment, secondly, through 
attempts to find jobs, that, thirdly, result in discouragement. 
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Workers, both single and married,move from one part of the coun- 
try trying to find work that is not to be found. While the morale of 
this wandering army of job hunters may be maintained for a while, 
it is but a matter of time before his unsuccessful efforts will bring 
on discouragement, which may be further augmented by under- 
nourishment and loss of strength. A man who before the crisis 
had been employed regularly may in a period of depression be 
forced to accept odd jobs of any kind in an attempt to keep life 
in his body or to provide for helpless dependents. Thousands 
of men, weakened by exposure and discouragement, desert their 
families, ashamed to face them in this, their hour of failure; or, 
finding it difficult to keep himself fed and clothed, will heartlessly 
leave them to shift for themselves. Those members of our popu- 
lation who have never experienced the demoralization of hunger 
and the helplessness of searching for work unsuccessfully will find 
it difficult to understand the breakdown of the moral fiber of these 
men who desert their dependents." 

Scientific management.—As a part of the undeveloped era of 
scientific management we have the modern secondary schools, 
the “‘best’’ of which are equipped to turn out young men and women 
trained to take their place in industry. These young men and 
women are trained, but only half-trained: they are units in the 
industrial machine, partly prepared not only to take their place 
in the industrial machine, but to compete with other half-trained 
units. 

This use of our secondary and elementary schools is an unpardon- 
able crime against adolescence. Turning institutions for making 
citizens and training character into vestibule schools for industry 
is a perversion of the purpose of education. The adolescent years 
are the formative years of a person’s life, and they should rightly 
be devoted to the development of social relations and responsi- 
bilities, through the unifying forces of history, literature, and the 
sciences. Instead, the youth spends his time learning to do things 
with machines, typewriters, and other tools. He does not know 
and he never will know. His but to do, while other more fortunate 
individuals plan for him, think for him, and really live for him. 

* Statistics gathered show that when the labor demands of our industrial cities 
drop off so per cent, the population decreases approximately 47 per cent. 
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In the less efficient industry of the past, there was room for 
“the halt, the lame, and the blind.” But today, with trade tests, 
intelligence tests, physical examinations, cross-filing of references, 
and a highly trained employment bureau in every industry, the 
individual with a slight defect has small chance of securing employ- 
ment. What are these unfortunate, though willing, candidates 
for employment going to do? The answer is obvious. They are 
going down the scale of employments until they find their level. 
Perhaps that will be among the migrants, or they may be fortunate 
enough to be classed among the marginal workers of industry. 
Scientific management is not to blame, and we cannot blame 
society... The conditions exist, and are responsible for the large 
increase in the ranks of the casual worker. 

A postasy.—Industrial leaders on every hand are deploring 
the lamentable restlessness of the working class. They claim 
that industry offers every inducement to the worker. Short 
hours and high wages, pleasant workrooms, restrooms, pensions, 
insurance, and vacations—without pay. The workers, while 
not denying that they are restless, do not agree with the employers 
about the desirability of labor. In fact many of them have apos- 
tatized from the good old doctrine of work. An examination of 
the records of any well-organized personnel bureau will show that 
many of the reasons given for quitting work are vague and non- 
specific. This labor turnover has reached the unparalleled figure 
of 74 per cent in certain industries. 

What is the cause of it all? Are the workers crying with 
Carlyle? “It is not to die, or even to die of hunger that makes 
a man wretched; many men have died; all men must die. ... . 
But it is to live miserable we know not why; to work more and yet 
gain nothing; to be heartworn, weary, yet isolated and unrelated.’” 
The writer believes that the attitude of the worker in turning apos- 
tate is directly traceable to the forms of industry. 

Present-day industry has a tendency toward automatization 
of the individual. It is extremely difficult for the average man 
to become an automaton. He is continually spending energy 


*See Kier, “Scientific Management and Socialism,” Science Monthly, October, 
1917. 
2 T. Carlyle, Past and Present, p. 203. 
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in fighting against this force. Couple this with the nerve-wracking 
roar of the machine process and you have two important factors 
which render the worker of today more and more unstable. The 
character of industry is such that the worker’s attention must be 
fixed upon “a phenomenon of impersonal character and to sequences 
and correlations not dependent for their force upon human predilec- 
tion nor created by habit and custom.”* The worker acquires a 
different mode of thought from that of the worker of the past. 
The traditions, customs, and modes of the generations have little 
influence upon him. La Fargue points out that the mind of the 
worker is becoming irreligious. Conditions prevent his coming 
in contact with the processes of nature, mysterious and inexplicable, 
such as birth and growth, which tends toward an acceptance of 
the mythical in religion. It is difficult for the modern artisan to 
experience the overwhelming throes of a religious experience. 
Hobson has carried the work of the early humanists, who claimed 
that the degradation of the laborer was due to unsatisfactory 
working conditions, to a logical conclusion by intimating that 
these same unsatisfactory conditions dominate modern industry.” 

The modern laborer’s mind is becoming more and more unstable, 
because of the conditions of his industry. His regard for con- 
ventions is waning, the hold of religion is weakening, and the 
effect of it all is to be seen in the movement of unrest and dis- 
satisfaction that predominates in industry. Here, again, to stay 
with our thesis, it is necessary to point out that the ultimate result 
is the apostate, who flees from work. The ay place he has to 
flee to is the “open road.’ 

Disappearance of the frontier —Still another element that modern 
society cannot appeal to is the pioneer, or the man who has the 
pioneers’ aversion to civilization. The Pacific Northwest, long 
the outpost of civilization, was noted for its radicalism. This 
radicalism was the radicalism of the pioneer spirit that manifested 
itself in the only mode of expression within its power, a protest 


* T. Veblen, The Theo-y of Business Enterprise, p. 310. 

2See Hobson, Work and Wealth, p. 62; also Josephine Goldmark, Fatigue and 
Efficiency (passim). 

3 See Jack London, The Apostate, an interesting story based on this theme. 
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against social and industrial conditions. But as civilization has 
overtaken the pioneer in its westward movement, it has overtaken 
him in the Pacific Northwest. The land of the pioneer has gone. 
Civilization has been the victor. A few irreconcilables like Ezra 
Meeker are still driving their ox teams through the mountains 
and over the prairies. But the many other pioneer souls who, 
in this day of cheap automobiles, cannot afford the luxury of an 
ox team are driving their “‘flivvers’” back and forth across the 
country, or have put their blankets on their back and joined the 
throng of migrants. 

Improved traveling facilities. —While improved traveling facilities, 
widespread charities, shipping agencies, and employment bureaus 
cannot be said to be a motivating cause of migrancy, they are at 
least contributary, in that they smooth the way for the individual 
who finds himself either on, or just taking to the road, and, as such, 
have a certain bearing on the considerations with which this paper 
is concerned. 

Histories of vagrancy’ tell us that the migrant is an old institu- 
tion, which became established before he had any other facilities 
for traveling than on foot. There is little doubt, however, that 
the number of migrants in this country, particularly that element 
that travels “for fun,” would be greatly reduced in number if 
railroads were not so prevalent as they are. The enthusiasm 
which the “road kid” and the professional tramp carries with him 
would begin to evaporate after a few weary miles along a dusty 
pike. It is the thrill of riding trains that appeals to them. With 


an increasing number of trains running, the chances of having this — 


thrill realized is more than correspondingly increased. The more 
trains, the fewer free riders there are to each train, with a better 
chance that these few will get through without detection. In the 
event of being put off at a water-tank stop, there is not the dismal 
prospect of a long walk to the nearest habitation, for another train 
will be along in a few minutes, or at the most ima few hours. 
“Hitting the highway” is rapidly becoming a popular means 
of travel among certain classes of the migrants. This consists of 


P * Tumes, The History of Vagrancy; Mayhew, The London Laborer and the London 
‘oor. 
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begging rides from passing automobile drivers. Many of the more 
intelligent hobos are casting aside their traditional blanket roll, 
and in its place adopting a suit case, for they know that their 
chances of getting rides rest largely on their appearance of respec- 
tability. 

Widespread charities—Charities are of four kinds: the civic, 
the ecclesiastical, the associated, and the individual. The first 
three are as a reserve to the migrant in case the individual charity 
should fail him—which, however, it rarely does. All four of these 
forms of charitable organizations have extended their scope and 
have included the migrant in their programs for social welfare. The 
extension of charitable endeavors may be attributed to two factors. 
an increasing recognition of social responsibility and the ever 
growing need for such relief. 

Civic organizations are catering to the migrant with municipal 
hotels, woodyards, and employment agencies. The associated 
charities are becoming better organized, they have more funds, 
and are taking a broader outlook upon the question of poverty. 
in fact so many of them have so expanded their work that they 
virtually invite the wanderer in to partake of their services. When 
once inside the wanderer finds a staff of efficient young ladies who 
anticipate his every need. They have been well trained at our 
colleges which have large departments of instruction in charities 
and corrections. The budgets of the associated charities depend 
to a certain extent upon past performances. If they have fed ten 
thousand hungry men in the past year, it is quite indicative that 
the need exists, and they must have more funds to employ more 
social service workers and render even more aid to these needy. 
The ecclesiastical charities are of two types: more or less highly 
organized like the Salvation Army and the Volunteers of America, 
and sporadic localized attempts like the rescue missions of our 
large cities. Both types cater to the migrant. However, it seems 
to be the smaller, mission, charity, with its absence of red tape, 
that appeals to him most. But it is the individual charity that 
cares for the bulk of our wandering men, thus casting an unwar- 
ranted burden upon those who can least afford it. The very poor, 
being near the border-line of want themselves, rarely turn away 
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a hungry man, while the successful man, who has no patience with 
incompetence, gives a few dollars a year to the community chest 
and turns all beggars away from his door. 

The tramp makes no random movements when seeking food 
in a strange town. Before he has even alighted from the train 
he knows the character of the town and the police from conspicuous 
“road signs” chalked up by other members of the fraternity. 
After washing at the nearest tap he strolls leisurely up the side 
streets, carefully watching for the sign that will indicate to him 
the best place to beg for food. These signs contain other instruc- 
tions as well: whether or not to be “religious,” to plead out of 
work, to be an ex-soldier, or other tips of a useful character. Thus 
when a residence is once characterized as being “‘ good,”’ the occupant 
is continually besieged until from necessity he must turn someone 
away. Then the disappointed wanderer changes the sign, and the 
house is freed of the nuisance until the elements wear away the 
mark and some venturesome tramp knocks on its door. By that 
time the people have forgotten their harrassing of the past and 
contribute a meal; as the tramp passes through the gate he again 
puts the house in the good graces of the wandering fraternity. 

It is no doubt apparent how this affects the supply of migrants. 
When charities exist in such abundance the fear of actual starvation 
is eliminated, and men who have had a constant faith in work 
as the only preventative of hunger begin to see the error of their 
ways. 

. . . . There are terrible alternatives which men will accept in preference 
to pauperism, and yet it is a curious fact which psychology alone explains, . . . . 
that the very men who will do anything rather than become paupers are often 
the very ones who never care to do anything else when once they have become 
dependent upon alms.' 


Shipping agencies and employment bureaus.—For the migrant 
who does not care to steal rides on trains, walk, or beg rides from 
passing automobile travelers there is still a manner of wandering 
that does not require a well-filled pocket book. By securing employ- 
ment at one of the shipping agencies he may be transported free 
of charge any distance from 10 to 1,000 miles. These agencies 


*R. Hunter, Poverty, p. 3. 
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operate for the benefit of the employers who are located in out of 
the way places where labor is comparatively scarce. As the agencies 
are paid by the contract agreement, a certain time, or men, they 
do not make strenuous efforts to obtain men that will stay on the 
job when once they arrive at their destination. The men sign 
the contract to work, but, as it would not be possible to secure a 
judgment against them, nothing can be done if they jump their 
contract. By an actual test case a man shipped out of New York 
for Illinois, then by various stages, reached Montana and finally 
Seattle. On the return trip a shipment was made from San Fran- 
cisco to Utah, from there to Colorado, and at last into Cleveland. 
Here the routes diverged north and south, none going east. 

Employment bureaus depend for their existence on the fact 
that employers need men. If they can keep those needs as constant 
as is compatible with the confidence the employer has in their 
faithfulness, so much greater their profit. In many cases it is 
to their benefit to send “round pegs for square holes,” for then 
the job will again be vacant in a few days and they can collect 
another fee, in some cases from the employer and in others from 
the employee. The employment agencies that are frequented 
by the migratory laborer are of the type that specialize in unskilled 
men. The writer has been told that the average duration of a 
man on a job is two and one-half days, which means that the same 
job can be made to turn over two or three commissions a week, 
and sometimes more. 

The action of the shipping agencies and the employment bureaus 
of the unscrupulous kind just mentioned have their share in increas- 
ing the number of migrants. By sending men to jobs they can 
never hold, they inculcate the wandering spirit in men who have 
always been stable and thoroughly reliable. 

Prenatal impressions—The theory of prenatal impressions 
being contributary to the wanderlust is more interesting than 
important. Few, if any, biologists hold to the belief that the 
embryo can be very definitely influenced by the mental or emotional 
condition of the mother. The influence that may be effected is 
purely of a nutritional nature, quoting Professor Conklin: 
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The union between the embryo and the mother is a nutritive but not a 
protoplasmic one. Blood plasma passes from one to the other by a process 
of soakage, and the only maternal influences that can effect the developing 
embryo are such as may be conveyed through the blood plasma and are chiefly 
nutritive in character." 

Dating from Galton, a great mass of data has been collected 
showing that human traits and faculties, good, bad, or mediocre, 
are heritable. One of the foremost of these specialists in eugenic 
research, Dr. Berman, goes a step farther than Professor Conklin 
and asserts: 

No one can deny, in the face of the multitude of evidence available, that 
internal secretion disturbances occur in the mother, which, when grave, offer 
in the infant gross proof of their significance, and therefore, when slight, must 
more subtly work upon it. Endocrine disturbances in infancy have been 
traced to endocrine disturbances in the mother during pregnancy. Pregnant 
animals fed on thyroid give birth to young with large thymus glands. The 
diet of the mother has been proved conclusively to influence the development 
and the constitution of the child. As the internal secretions influence the 
history of the food in the body, they affect development in the womb indirectly 
as well as directly. Certainly, whether or not we learn how to change the 
nature of germplasm within a short time, we have in the endocrines the means 
at hand for affecting the whole individual that is born and sees the light of day.* 


The exponents of the theory of prenatal influences maintain: 
(1) that the emotions have much to do with the flow of internal 
secretions, in which belief they seem to have abundant authority 
to support them;? (2) that these internal secretions influence the 
blood supply (of this there seems to be little doubt); (3) that the 
embryo, being directly nourished by this blood supply, must of 
necessity partake of the emotional characteristics that primarily 
evoked the discharge of the secretions (in this latter statement, 
biologists are not agreed). The weight of what evidence they 
have in this matter is not sufficiently strong to justify an unlimited 
acceptance of such a belief. 

The prenatalists further point out that, though emotional 
outbursts have ever been common among pregnant women, the 

* Conklin, Heredity and Environment. 

2 Louis Berman, The Glands Regulating Personality, p. 283 (italics in the original); 
see also George W. Crile, Man, an Adaptive Mechanism; The Kinetic Drive. 
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conditions of modern life—and by modern they mean that period 
from the introduction of the new industrialism and the inception 
of the era of the ‘“‘new woman” who is in rebellion against those 
forces, social and economic, which confine her to the narrow routine 
of kitchen—are responsible for an even greater emotional activity 
among certain types of women today. They ask the question: 
Is this increased emotional activity among mothers going to pass 
unnoticed in its effects on the future generations ? 

After briefly illustrating how this theory fits into the question 
of migrants, it will be necessary to leave the question, despite its 
absorbing interest and potentialities. 

If a child is born with an excess of adrenalin, an abnormal 
development of the adrenal glands, generally accepted as the gland 
of combat and flight, it is due to the condition of the mother during 
pregnancy. Cannon,’ of Harvard University, has built up an 
entire theory on the basis of fear causing excessive adrenalin and 
excessive adrenalin in turn causing fear. A child? similar to the 
one just mentioned would be weak and timid, hardly able to adjust 
itself to the stern forces that comprise its environment. In cases 
of extreme difficulty it would be the one likely to succumb first, 
being inclined to take refuge in flight. And in many cases that 
flight would result in migrancy. 

Postnatal impressions.—Postnatal impressions, or impressions 
after the birth of the child, are much easier to study and form 
definite opinions on. That the child receives a very definite 
trend of character through the influences of the mother during the 
formative years of adolescence goes almost without proof. Most 
women follow a very definite “female psychology.” This psy- 
chology may in some cases be perverted, so that her outlook on 
life and the outlook of the child under her care is different from 
that of society as a whole. A woman who is rebellious, a woman 
who seeks release from her domestic routine, a woman who envies 
her husband the comparative freedom of movement and expression, 
untrammeled as he is by physical and social bonds, can hardly be 
expected to give the same training to her child as does a woman 

* Cannon, “Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear and Rage.” 

2 Merely an assumption—the contrary is quite possible. 
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who is happy with her lot, accepting her daily life without the 
slightest desire to escape. Nervous, high-strung mothers, who 
are constantly bordering on hysteria and forever subjecting their 
children to their irritation, will undoubtedly influence an impres- 
sionable child in ways that are not likely to result in a socially 
acceptable attitude on the part of the child. 

The foregoing reasons are merely an enumeration of the forces 
that society will have to counteract in seeking “ways and means” 
to meet the problem of migrancy. That vagrancy laws, as now 
existent, will effectively deal with the heterogeneous mass that 
comprises the migrants of this country is too much to expect. 
To give suggestions for ideal laws and to give suggestions for laws 
that will be acceptable to legislators are two different matters. 
Either of them will get us nowhere. The happy medium is difficult 
to find. 

Remedial measures.—The suggestions offered here are six in 
number: (1) centralized labor bureaus; (2) co-operation, through 
this bureau, of industries and communities; (3) low-priced traveling 
facilities, which make unnecessary the use of the ‘‘ brake-beam’’; 
(4) registration of bona fide migratory laborers; (5) amended laws 
that will tend to eliminate the tramp and still not injure the socially 
necessary laborer; (6) the establishing of government hotels and 
supervised camps. 

Centralised labor bureaus.—Centralized labor bureaus are in 
existence and are doing valuable work, considering the means at 
their disposal. Much of the investigation of crop conditions and 
forecasting of labor needs is being taken care of by men who are 
contributing their services gratis. 

The existing bureaus should be extended. Men trained in this 
sort of work should be assigned to the tasks with sufficient pay to 
induce them to take it up as a profession, rather than as a mere 
temporary field for gathering stray bits of information. 

Co-operation, through centralized labor bureau, of industries and 
communities—Many communities, unthinkingly, plan to have 
their public work done during the summer months, when it might 
be just as effectively taken care of during the spring or the late 
fall. Communities planning work should communicate with the 
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local agent of the labor bureau, presenting all the details and taking 
his advice regarding the labor supply into consideration, so adjusting 
their dates that there will be as little conflict with other seasonal 
activities as is possible. 

Certain industries might readily shut down for overhauling 
and general repairs, during the summer months. This would 
equalize the demand for skilled laborers of the type needed to 
repair machinery, and would convey a double benefit: upon the 
workers by giving them a chance to get intd the country for the 
harvest season, and upon the agriculturist by insuring a plentiful 
supply of labor. ‘These industries, by co-operating with the labor 
bureaus, would be aiding them in their work. 

This co-operation might well be carried even farther. When 
industries were forced to slow down, as they invariably are at 
periodic intervals, the labor bureaus could by goyernment authority 
turn the unemployed men into construction gangs for work on 
public improvements, thus affording employment for the workers 
and vast benefits to the nation-as a whole. A bill providing for a 
commission, appointed hy the president, to lay the foundations 
for a systematic development of public works—roads, forest pre- 
serves, drainage, and irrigation—to be carried on by utilization of 
the reserve army of unemployed, was introduced at the last session 
of Congress, and, though it did not pass, its advocates predict 
that it will appear again in the present session. 

Low-priced traveling facilities ways effecting lower 
costs to the laborer who is moving from one job to the other could 
be worked out. One would be the issuing of rates during the harvest 
seasons, or during other periods of labor mobilization, upon the 
approval of the centralized labor bureau, through whose suggestion 
the laborer is moving. The other would be the utilization of 
“outfit”’ cars, similar in design and finish to those now used by 
the railroads in housing and moving their construction and other 
labor gangs. The cost per mile of moving such cars would be low 
as they could be switched on and off the regular freight trains. 
The cars could also be used by the workers as temporary homes 
while engaged on some job where housing was difficult to provide. 
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At the beginning of the harvest season, the harvest crews can 
be mobilized at central points, housed in the outfit cars, which 
would then be hauled to the scene of the cutting and follow the 
men as they gradually cut their way north, thereby eliminating 
the evils of the jungle camps and the danger and loss of time con- 
nected with stealing rides on freight trains. The cost of operating 
these cars would be borne by the men, and the railroads, in recogni- 
tion of what was being saved through the elimination of the free 
rider, could well afford to haul the cars at cost. 

Registration of the migratory laborer —Recognizing the need, 
in our present economic organization, for the casual laborer, it 
is incumbent upon society to provide him with adequate working 
conditions. This can more readily be done when society can dis- 
criminate between the essential casual laborer and the menancing 
migrant of the other types. By requiring the registration of all 
men who intend to seek casual employment, a systematic record 
could be kept of their habits and movements. The cards should 
contain means of identification, records of days employed, and 
other data that would enable the officials to place the man where 
he would be best able to do his part of the world’s work. The 
cost of these cards would not be excessive, and it might have a 
psychological value for the workman to pay for renewals or 
duplication of lost cards. 

Amended vagrancy laws.—Society has no desire to punish or 
in any way injure the men who work at the seasonal occupations. 
But under the present system our judges can hardly be blamed 
for their lack of discrimination in dealing with migrants when 
they have but one law that is rigid in its interpretation. “Every 
man who can show no visible means of support shall be deemed a 
vagrant.” When arrested, few migrants can show means of support, 
and claim that they are looking for work. In this event the court 
should take them at their word, and with the aid of the labor 
bureaus provide them with the opportunity to make good. A 
probationary period of from one to six months might be set during 
which time the migrant would be compelled to stay on the job 
that had been provided for him, unless the court dismissed him 
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for good reason. It will be argued that jobs are not so easily 
found as all that. They would be if the government put through 
the proposed scheme of public works before mentioned. Here 
the value of the identification card would prove itself. If the 
man appearing before the court could prove, by his filled in identi- 
fication card, that he had been working a reasonable time out of 
the last six months, surely the judge, exercising some of the wisdom 
for which he is proverbially known, would extend the proper treat- 
ment toward the man. 

If, however, an individual should be arrested for begging, 
stealing, or train jumping, a more stringent law could be invoked. 
This man should not become a burden upon the community, for 
then the community would not, as they do now, shift the burden 
on to their neighbors. The court could sentence this man to hard 
labor for a period of one to six months, or, if the case deserved 
greater severity, the time could be extended. The man would 
be placed on a public-service work gang at the standard rate of 
pay, of which he would draw one-fourth on the expiration of his 
sentence; out of the remaining three-fourths his board would be 
deducted and the balance go to pay the guards who were hired 
to insure his staying on the job. 

For the more vicious types of migrants, mentioned above, we 
have a sufficient number of laws on the statutes. These, however, 
should be made uniform throughout all the states, and each con- 
viction should be turned over to the federal bureaus for placement 
in the labor gangs. While there might be a large number of con- 
victions during the early application of the law, and consequently 
large labor gangs, the state would benefit in having its public 
improvements progressing at a rapid rate, and at the same time 
rid itself of such undesirable parasites as the criminal tramp, 
the tramp criminal, and the jocker with his prushon. The road 
kid and the prushon would be cared for under different laws. 

Housing and control of camps.—In order to insure proper sanitary 
conditions in both the federal and the private labor camps, the 
government might do well to institute a housing commission who 
would be empowered to inforce certain suitable laws designed to 
meet the conditions that are found. 
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There is little or no profit in conducting a hotel of the type 
that would cater to migrants, so the government would not be 
competing with existing interests by the installation of federal 
hotels at convenient centers. Here for a minimum of cost the 
migrant might obtain food, shelter, and have his other needs cared 
for. The hotels, after the initial cost, could be nearly, if not 
entirely self-supporting. It would not be looked upon as a chari- 
table institution any more than our federal grant colleges are looked 
upon as charitable institutions. 

The prime consideration to be borne in mind while considering 
these suggestions is that to be successful in their operation and to 
accomplish what they are designed for they must be nation-wide 
in their scope. The competitive element enters so strongly into 
all lines of industry that, if the people of one state were to enact 
laws and introduce measures similar to these or others destined to 
accomplish the same end, they would be competitively embarrassed 
if their neighboring states were not also subjected to the same 
conditions. By having these remedies under federal jurisdiction, 
the initial cost need not fall heaviest on any one group of individuals, 
but would be shared by all, as the elimination of the migrant 
problem would be a common benefit enjoyed by all. 
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ABSTRACT 


One of the basic problems for the sociologist is the discovery and definition of his 
consants and the description of his variables. The statistical method supplies a tool 
for the —— measurement of societal variables. This paper seeks to use the 
statistical method in defining the societal variable—room overcrowding among the 
families of Chicago workers—and is based on data gathered by the former School of 
Civics and Philanthropy. The group of 212 Italians from the Plymouth Court dis- 
trict is selected as a typical case for statistical definition. The coefficient of correlation, 
mean, standard deviation, and standard error of the mean, are computed for this 
group. In terms of these indexes it is ery to define with some precision the 
relationship between room occupancy and cubic air capacity, the average condition 
of occupants, the degree to which this average condition represents the series, and the 
probable representativeness of the sample. Further statistical analysis discovers the 
mathematical law of the distribution of cubic air contents per occupant. This pro- 
cedure has made it possible to define our variable on seven quantitative counts. 

This J geen or is now applied to the ten remaining groups and the results com- 
pared. We conclude that: there is less variation among the means of the samples 
than in any series of observations in a single sample; the standard errors of the means 
of the samples confirm this conclusion; these findings establish a strong mathematical 
probability that the original samples were well chosen, although the reports of field 
work do not in themselves establish this point to the satisfaction of the critical statis- 
tician; the tabulated results conform to the normal law of error; the coefficients of 
correlation of the samples are quite uniform, so that the studies probably represent the 
actual conditions; the statistical analysis made in this paper suggests a way in which 
it is possible to check back upon original fieldwork investigations and is an example 
of the practical value of applying refined statistical methods in sociology. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


1. Societal phenomena consist of variables. The analysis of 
social relationships is an analysis of data of observation, in which 
there are few if any constants. One of the basic scientific problems 
for the sociologist is, therefore, the discovery and definition of his 
constants and the description of his variables. As a matter of pure 
logic, the distinction between a constant and a variable is one of 
degree rather than of kind. Now, this distinction is one of greatest 
service to the sociologist in identifying his problems, because in so 
far as he is successful in completely describing some social variable, 
he has by this very process transferred the phenomenon from the 
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realm of an unknown variable to the realm of a known variable— . 
and a known or a more or less fully defined variable is as near to 
being a constant as the sociologist can probably ever come. 
2. At this point in analysis the statistical method supplies the 
sociologist with a refined tool for the quantitative measurement and 
definition of societal variables. It is the purpose of this paper to 
illustrate the use of the statistical method to measure and define | 
quantitatively a definite societal variable. The variable taken for j 
study is room overcrowding among the families of unskilled workers } 
in Chicago, 1910-15. The data of observation consist of ten studies |: 
of housing conditions in Chicago conducted by the former Chicago / 
School of Civics and Philanthropy, and published in the American 
Journal of Sociology. Tabular analyses of room overcrowding 
given in the quantitative terms of cubic feet per occupant were 
selected for the purpose of analysis in this paper rather than the 
tables of rent per apartment, because the former variable seemed 
to have somewhat greater significance for pure sociology than the : 
latter. For example, room overcrowding has a closer connection with 
personal morality, family solidarity, and the spread of communicable 
diseases than does room rental. 


Il. THE STATISTICAL DEFINITION OF ROOM OVERCROWDING 


3. Before subjecting all of this material to statistical analysis 
and definition, it will be useful to attempt first a full quantitative . 
description of a simple case. Let us select the study of 212 Italians : 
living in the Plymouth Court district.2. If no overcrowding existed 
and every room was perfectly adjusted to the regular needs of its 
occupants, we should find that the cubic feet of room space increased 
directly with the number of occupants, or, statistically speaking, 
that the correlation of air space and occupants was unity. As a 
matter of fact, the survey showed that 33 per cent of the cases 
shown in Table I were overcrowded in terms of legal definition. 
Statistically, we find that the coefficient of correlation instead of 
being +1 is r=—.185+.044. This means that there is 18} per 
cent of a tendency for a larger number of room occupants (x) to be 


* XVI, 145-70, 289-308, 433-68; XVII, 1-34, 145-76; XVIII, 241-57, 509-42; 
XX, 145-69, 289-312; XXI, 285-316. 


* Ibid., XVIII, 539. 
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associated with a smaller air space (y). We may describe the 
situation differently in terms of the regression equations: 


Y=1277 —74.03% 
X%=2.344— .0002y 


The first equation means that for every increase in occupancy of 
one additional child the cubic room capacity diminishes by 37 
cubic feet. The tendency in each case is shown in the columns in 


the table below: 
TABLE I 


CoLUMN OF REGRESSION OF y ON x,| COLUMN OF REGRESSION OF % ON Y, 
WHERE y= —74.037 WHERE x =— .c002y 


Deviation in y, Corresponding to | Deviation in x, Corresponding to 
a Unit Deviation in y 


a Unit 

x v y 
o. 50 1,225 500 1.80 
1.00 1,188 700 1.76 
1.50 1,151 goo 1.72 
2.00 1.68 


4. We have taken the first step in statistically defining the 
variable. Let us now inquire into some other aspects of the 
variable. Wemay ask: What is the average room space? Compu- 
tation shows that the mean is equal to 1,122 cubic feet or my, =1,122 
cubic feet. We may next inquire how typical of the varying cubic 
contents of the sleeping-rooms is this mean cubic capacity. The 
answer is found by computing the standard deviation of the series. 
This is found to be o;:= 338 cubic feet, which means that theoreti- 
cally 68 per cent of the cases lie within a range of +o, or +338 
cubic feet of the mean 1,122 cubic feet. As a matter of fact, a 
range of 784 to 1,460 cubic feet from 1,122 cubic feet includes 
165 or 77 per cent of all cases. 

5. If now we regard the group of 212 Italians as a fair sample of 
overcrowded conditions among Chicago Italians, we may ask how 
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representative of all Chicago Italians is this sample of 212 cases. 
To answer this question requires additional statistical analysis and 
definition. For the moment let us simplify the question by making 
it more concrete and ask: Does the average cubic contents of rooms 
in the sample group of 212 Italians fairly represent the average 
room capacity of all Chicago Italians? To answer this question 
we compute the standard error of the mean which is given by the 


formula By substitution we find om: = 23.31 cubic feet. 


This means that the chances were 2 to 1 that the true mean lies 
within a range of --om:, or, more specifically, between 1,099 cubic 
feet and 1,145 cubic feet, and the chances are 369 to 1 that the true 
mean will lie between +301, or, more specifically, between 1,053 
cubic feet and 1,191 cubic feet. All this is based on the assumption 
that the sample has been chosen at random, e.g., that (a) every 
Chicago Italian family of this economic class had an equal chance 
of being included in the sample, and (d) that the selection of each 
family was independent of the selection of every other family.? 
It is an important point to remember that the standard error of the 
mean applies, no matter whether the distribution of cubic air 
contents among all the Chicago Italian families is a normal or a 
skew distribution. The reason for this we can better discuss in 
the next section. For the present let us summarize the progress 
already made in defining our variable. 

6. The following statistical measurements have been computed 
from the material given in Table II, and represent overcrowding 
among the group of 212 Italians. These indexes give in order named 
the relationship between room space and occupancy, the average 
amount of room space, the extent to which this average amount 
represents the series, and, finally, the extent to which this average 
amount may be considered representative of the true average in 
the wider universe from which the sample was drawn. 


fu=—.185+.044 cu.ft. =338 cu. ft. 
M,;=1,122 cu. ft., = 23-31 Cu. ft. 
1G. U. Yule, Introduction to the Theory of Statistics (1912 ed.), p. 344. 
*F.S. Chapin, Field Work and Social Research, pp. 116-17. 
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7. Another question may now be asked: Do the cubic contents 
of sleeping-rooms per occupant vary in any orderly fashion, or is 
the occurrence of this phenomenon wholly haphazard? In other 
words, we ask whether there is any law of distribution followed by 
the varying room spaces per occupant. The answer to this question 
involves more elaborate statistical computation than we have thus 


far attempted. 
TABLE II 


NuMBER OF PERSONS SLEEPING IN Rooms or SPECIFIED Cusic CoNTENTS* 


Number of Rooms Occupied B: 
Contents of Room in if 
Cubic Feet 


1.5 -5 | 3-0] 3.5 


400 and less than 600....}.... 
600 and less than 800.. .. 
800 and less than 1,000. .|... 
1,000 and less than 1,200.. 
1,200 and less than 1,400... 
1,400 and less than 1,600. . 
1,600 and less than 1,800. . 
1,800 and less than 2,00of.|.... 


8 | 35 | 20 30} 10] 7] 


64 (33 per cent)|| 


Total number overcrowded 


* Table for Plymouth Court district of Chicago (Italians), Amer. Jour. Soc., XVIII (January, 1913), 
539. 

+ The original table contained class “2,000 and more.”’ This class of 14 cases had to be omitted from 
this table because the class was open and could not be treated statistically. 

t For the same reason the “class 5 and more” ns was omitted, and it was necessary to substitute 
numerical equivalents for children and adults as fo! : one child =.50, one adult =1.00, etc., for statis- 


tical reasons. 


§ In this way the total of our t table is 212 cases as compared with the original total of 2 
which was not amenable to santhctieal Gouptmmant for the reasons just given. This practice was followed 


all of the other ten tables, and accounts for discrepancies between our figures and the original 
|| This figure was recomputed on our new base 212. 


8. The precise problem before us is to fit a smooth curve to the 
rough graph of frequency of occurrence of different-sized sleeping- 
rooms. If we find that there is a fairly close approximation between 
some ideal curve and the actual observations, then we may conclude 
that the mathematical formula of the ideal curve is the law of 
distribution of our data of observation. With the discovery of 
this law we will have completed our statistical definition of the 
quantitative aspects of room overcrowding in Chicago, in so far 
as it may be represented by the sample of 212 Italians. 

9. The first point to be decided is whether the distribution of our 
observations is normal or skew. If normal, then we shall try to fit 


| 
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a normal frequency curve to the data; if skew, then we shall have 
to resort to some other of Pearsons’ fifteen types of frequency 
curves." Now, skewness may be simply computed as follows: 


Mean-—Mode 
Standard deviation 


Applying this formula, we find that the skewness of our distribution 
is Sk=+.120. This is but a slight departure from normality; 


Sk 


49 


400 600 800 1000 1200 1400 1600 1800 2000 2200 
True origin o at-~-M =mean=1122 cu. ft. (or .11 per cent interval) 
Fic. 1.—Cubic feet of air in sleeping-rooms 
212 M=1122 cu. ft. Om = 23 Cu. ft. 
1.69V o= 338 cu. ft. Sk=+-.12 


° 


w 


Number of Cases 


° 


10 4 


= 


we may, consequently, proceed to fit a normal curve to our distribu- 
tion, using the standard x/o tables? to compute the frequency for 
y/y. values. We discover in this way the values of the ordinates 
of an ideal curve that most nearly fits our observations. In Table 
III the x and y values as computed are given. These x and y 
values are plotted in Figure 1, together with the histogram and 
*W. P. Elderton, Frequency Curves and Correlation (1906), pp. 53-60, 83-86; 
from which types I, y=yo(1+2) (:-2) and VI, where 
skewness is +. 8032 and +. 433, show similarity to several of our distributions. 


2See H. O. Rugg, Statistical Methods Applied to Education (1917), pp. 208-10, 
and Table II, p. 388. 
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' frequency polygon of the observations. Since we know the values 
of o,, and Ny, we may now substitute these in the general equation 


—x 
of the normal curve y= vee . We thus obtain the formula 
oV 


of the special normal curve which most closely fits our observations. 
This formula is given on the diagram. It should be noted in this 
case that the standard deviation is given in units of class intervals 


TABLE III 
ORDINATES AND ABSCISSAE OF BEST-FITTING SMOOTH CURVE 


Classes 


400 and less than 600 
600 and less than 800 
800 and less than 1,000. .. 


1,000 and less than 1,200. .. 


1,200 and less than 1,400. .. 
1,400 and less than 1,600. .. 
1,600 and less than 1,800. .. 
1,800 and less than 2,000 . oa 


212 


69(2. 50) 


rather than in cubic feet. We have now discovered the most 
probable law of distribution of the cubic contents of rooms per 
occupant among the group of 212 Chicago Italians. At this point 
it may be remarked that our formula which gives the mathematical 
law of distribution of our data, the plotted data of Figure 1, and the 
measure of skewness, constitute three additional items of statistical 
definition which may now be added to the four which were summar- 
ized in paragraph 6. In other words, we have now secured a 
quantitative definition of our variable on seven different counts. 


45 1.840 |.18400 | 9.24 
34 |—2 |— 68 | 136 1.249 |.46357 | 23.28 
47 |-1 |— 47| 47 656 |. 80957 | 40.66 
32 | +1 |+ 32] 32 .89 | .526 |.8740 | 43.90 
22 |+2 44] 88 | 1.89] 1.118 |.5340 | 26.83 
15 |+ 45 | 135 | 2.89 | 1.710 |.2310 | 11.61 
8 +4 |+ 32 | 128 | 3.89 | 2.302 |.0710 3.56 
+153 
= 23, = It || 
1,100-+—~ (200) o1178 
= 1,122 _ =1.69+ class intervals = 50. 23 
d = ft. 
(d,= 23), 
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10. If now we return to a former question and inquire: How 
representative of the conditions of room overcrowding among 
unskilled workers in Chicago is the sample of 212 Italians, we must 
needs examine into the conditions under which the sample group of 
212 was selected. This question leads us to a consideration of how 
our Italian sample compares with the other ten samples. 


Ill, STATISTICAL DEFINITION OF REPRESENTATIVE SAMPLES 


11. Thus far we have confined our analysis to only one of the 
ten samples of overcrowding in Chicago mentioned in paragraph 2. 
We have shown how such a societal variable as room overcrowding 
may be statistically defined by taking as an example a group of 
212 Italians. Let us now proceed to an analysis of the entire ten 
samples of room overcrowding. It should be stated at the outset 
that the data of Table IV were secured from an analysis of each of 
the remaining ten samples, and that in every case the analysis 
followed the procedures outlined in paragraphs 3 to 9g inclusive. 
It will be seen at once that row 11 contains the data derived and 
discussed in paragraphs 3 to 9. 

12. The ten housing studies which supply the observations 
interpreted in this article by means of statistical method were made 
in the effort to procure a fair picture of housing conditions in 
working-class areas of Chicago. The directors of these housing 
surveys presumably selected with care the regions to be studied, 
although it should be said that reading of their published reports 
does not supply the statistical scientist with very tangible evidence 
of representative selection.’ But, at any rate, it is legitimate to 
regard these ten housing studies as so many samples chosen with 
the honest intent of fairly representing living conditions in the 
wider universe of the city of Chicago. 

13. With these preliminary observations let us now proceed to 
an interpretation of the statistical comparisons of Table IV. A 
word of explanation may be useful at this point. Column 1 refers 
to the number of the sample 1-11, respectively. Column 2 briefly 
describes the ethnic composition of each sample. Column 3 gives 


* For a discussion of the scientific basis and method of selecting random sam- 
ples, see F. S. Chapin, Field Work and Social Research, pp. 115-25. 
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the total number of cases in the sample used in this statistical 
analysis. Column 4 gives the average cubic feet of room space. 
Column 5 gives the standard deviations around these respective 


TABLE IV 
COMPARISON OF ELEVEN SAMPLES OF Room OVERCROWDING 


No. 
and 
Year 


(11) 


(2) 


...| Polish, 95 4,720} 730] 287 | 4.16) | 
Mixed, 5 


33 1,580} 805 | 367 | 9.20} | 2—1913 
1x 


Lithuanian, 18 
Mixed, 37 


.| Italian, 53 
Mixed 


4—I912 


.| Lithuanian, 68 2,358 -. .0127| 5—I01 
-| Polish 3,430] 830] 308 | 5.25} 3.54|/+.308/—.15 |*.or1r | 6—r9r10 
Lithuanian 
52 1,123} 834 | 328] 9.70] | 7—1910 


18.15] |*.025 | 


.| Bohemian, 
Mixed 


.| Negroes 1,653} 885 | 426 10.40] | 


1o....| Italian, 72 4,452] 940] 380 5-68} 3.80] + .630] + .195| .009 |10—r1914 
Greek, 13 


...| Italian 212|1,122 | 338 | 23.31] |1I—1912 
.| Series of means of eleven 


samples Ir 863 96 | 29.03] 19.43|/+.390]......]....... 12 
13....| Series of means of ten 
samples 10 | 837 52 | 24.18 16.08] +.230 13 
le r: Amer. Jour. Soc. ve 22; sample 2: ibid ibid anny oe sample 3: ibid., xy. 21; sample 
bid 26; sample s: ibid XX, 3 07; ibid Ii, sample 7: ibid 165; 
ibid. vil, 22; sample g: , XVIII, 251; samp i XXI, 300; sample 11 
x » 539- (Eleven sample sample groups were 


averages. Column 6 gives the standard errors of these means. 
Column 7 gives the probable errors of these means.* Column 8 
gives the measurement of skewness of the different distributions. 
Columns 9 and 10 give the coefficients of correlation of the various 


* 


Num- Coef- 
Stand-|Stand-| ficent! Prot 
No. | Composition of Sample | Mean afd | ‘able | Skew) | “able 
(%) Sam-| (m) | ation | of m | (sp) | Corre-| Error 
(e) | (om) of m lation| ofr 
(r) 
Bare 
2. 
3. 
. 446 | 810 00 + .860) 
2,679] 823 + 
2 
« 
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samples, with their respective probable errors. Column 11 gives 
the approximate year in which the study was made. The two 
bottom rows, 12 and 13, of Table IV contain data derived from the 
averages of the samples taken as the units of two additional series. 
Row 12 is based upon the entire series of eleven averages and gives 
for this series of eleven averages, which is shown in column 4, the 
mean, standard deviation, standard error of the mean, probable 
error of the mean, and measurement of skewness for the series of 
eleven averages of the samples. Row 13 gives the same computa- 
tions, pertaining, however, to the first ten averages of samples and 
omitting sample 11, which has such a high average as to appear in 
a different category from the rest of the samples. 

14. An examination of the data contained in Table IV enables 
us to make some very interesting and significant comparisons among 
the samples, and supplies the basis for some interesting inferences 
about the selection of the samples and the degree to which the 
samples fairly represent conditions in Chicago. 

15. In the first place, an examination of column 4 reveals the 
fact that the means of the samples do not show wide variation. 
In fact, except for Nos. 1, 10, and 11, the means do not diverge 
widely from one another. This fact is brought out in Figure 2, 
where the series of eleven means are plotted in a rough frequency 
histogram. Now, if we compute the standard deviations of the 
two series of means, we find that they are, respectively, o,.=96 
cubic feet, ,;= 52 cubic feet, or in each case less than the o of any 
sample. The significance of this computation and result is that the 
average of the means is more representative of the series of means 
than is the average of any sample representative of items in that 
sample. In short, there is less variation in the series of means than 
in any series of observations in any sample. . 

16. The point just made is borne out in another way by the 
fact that the measure of the skewness of the series of the means is 
less than the average measure of skewness of the samples—that is, 
+.39 as compared with +.55. 

17. Let us now test out our group of saraples in another way, 
and explain graphically the meaning of column 6, which gives the 
standard errors of the means. We have already (paragraph 5) 


| 


| 
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had occasion to point out the significance of this error. Its meaning 
and practical significance may now be made clearer. Figure 3 
shows in the heavy vertical lines the range of +o within which the 
chances are 2 to 1" that the true mean (the mean of all overcrowded 
sleeping-rooms in Chicago) probably lies. A range of +30m is 
shown between vertical dotted lines; for example, take the mean of 
sample 7, or m,=834 cubic feet, and we find that the chances are 
2 to 1 that the true mean lies within +9 cubic feet of 834 cubic feet, 
or more precisely between 825 cubic feet and 843 cubic feet, and the 
chances are 369 to 1 that the true mean lies within +3 times 9 cubic 
feet of 834 cubic feet, or more precisely between 807 cubic feet and 


1025-1049 


1050-1074 
1125-1149 


1000-1024 
IISO-1174 


861 cubic feet. Similarly, with any other sample. Now the figure 
brings out much more clearly than does Table IV the following 
facts: first, that the value of 831 cubic feet is included within a 
range of +30 of samples Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8; second (a fact 
which directly follows), that six means out of eleven show a decided 
tendency to cluster, that is, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7; and third, 
that a range of + 0:; from 837 cubic feet, the average of the means, 
nicely spans the range of a majority of the means of the samples. 


tH. Jerome, Manual of Statistical Method, p. 196. 
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18. All of these facts establish a strong probability that the 
original samples were well chosen—a fact that the authors of the 


PA Som 159 

& 

A 

830 

= 

+ 
| 

| 


articles from which the data were drawn did not take pains to 
establish to the satisfaction of the critical reader. This statistical 


See No. 7. Several years before these Chicago studies, Miss M. F. Byington suc- 
cessfully used at Homestead an empirical method that approximated closely to scientific 
requirements. 
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analysis is, therefore, valuable as an example of how it is possible 
to check back on the fieldwork procedure of an investigation in 
cases in which the description of the investigation supplied by the 
surveyors is faulty in this respect. 

19. It may be worth while at this point to make an observation 
which has some value in theoretical statistics as well as significance 
for practical investigation. It was stated in paragraph 5 that the 
standard error of the mean could be used as a device to test the 
reliability of the average of a sample, whether or no the distribution 
of items in the universe or the sample was skew. The reason for 
this is, briefly: (1) when random samples are selected, the mean 
of each sample becomes as it were a measurement on the true mean 
of the universe from which the sample was selected; (2) the true 
mean of the universe thus becomes in a sense a constant value which 
we attempt to approximate; (3) the measurements on a constant 
if numerous enough tend to obey the law of error." Now, the law 
of error is that in measurements upon a constant there is a well- 
defined tendency when measurements are numerous: for small 
errors to be more frequent than large errors, for positive and negative 
errors to be equally frequent, and for large errors to occur infre- 
quently if at all. Now, the analysis just concluded, in paragraphs 
16-18 inclusive, shows that even in our study of eleven means there 
is a well-defined tendency for the means of the samples to approxi- 
mate this law of error, and so we have in this study a very neat 
example of the application of this important mathematical-statistical 
principle. 

20. One more statistical test of sampling remains to be applied. 
When two samples are picked from a universe and we find that there 
is a difference between the values of their respective means, we 
may ask the question: Is the difference significant of real differences 
in the universe such that there may really be two universes when 
we had thought that there was only one? Or, on the other hand, 
may the difference be due merely to the fluctuations of simple 
sampling? The statistical rule is that when the difference between 
two means is less than three times the standard error of the means, 
we may conclude that the difference is not significant.? The 

t Chapin, op. cit., and A. L. Bowley, Elements of Statistics (1901 ed.), pp. 303, 308. 

2 Yule, op. cit., pp. 345-46. 
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formula for computing the standard error of the difference between 


two means is as follows: 


Table V gives the errors of differences between the means of the 
first eight samples; for example, Nos. 9 and 10 are clearly outside 
the allowable range, and, consequently, have not been computed. 
It will be observed that differences: between the means of samples 


TABLE V 
ERRORS OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS 
oF SAMPLES 
Errors of Diff 
Diff bet Means 
Ma 
Cu.ft. Cu.ft. 
10.09 68* (Significant) 
19. 36 5 (Not significant 
epee 18. 33 13 (Not significant 
11.44 18 (Not significant 
9.67 7 (Not significant 
18. 38 20 (Not significant 
11.53 25 (Not significant) 
13.42 29 (Not significant) 
20. 39 79* (Significant) 


* In the cases of €:,2=10.09 and @,8=20.39, the 
ences 68 and 79 are significant beca’ because in each case larger than 3 


2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 are not significant, but that when the means of 
samples 1 and 8 are introduced, we immediately get a significant 
difference. This table is, therefore, an additional check on the 
conclusions given in paragraphs 18 and 19. 

21. Before concluding this treatment it is important to consider 
the meaning of columns 9 and 10 of Table IV. The series of coeffi- 
cients of correlation presented in column g are surprisingly uniform. 
This means that conditions of room overcrowding are not sub- 
stantially different among the eleven samples, the correlation is low 
in almost every case, and in most instances it is a negative correla- 
tion. This develops the surprising point that as the number of 
occupants of a room increases there is a slight tendency for the 
size of the room to diminish. At any rate, the relationship, whether 
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positive or negative, is not marked. The meaning of column 1o, 
“The Probable Errors of the Coefficients of Correlation,’” is 
explained in Figure 4. The vertical lines represent the probable 
error range for each of the eleven coefficients of correlation; for 
example, in sample 3, r= —.148+.031, which means that, judging 
the correlation from this sample alone, the chances are even that 
the true correlation lies between r = —.117 andr= —.179. Similarly, 
for the other coefficients. It will be observed at once that the 
coefficients derived from samples 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, and 11 tend to cluster. 
This would suggest that the true correlation lies between —.10 
and —.20. The coefficient of sample 5 because erratic is omitted. 


Ill. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


22. We may now make the following points in review of our 
statistical analysis: (1) The societal variable, overcrowding in 
sleeping-rooms, is susceptible of quantitative definition in terms 
of mean, standard deviation, standard error, probable error, 
coefficient of correlation, skewness, and curve-fitting. By these 
devices we can discover the law of distribution of the data, and the 
chief trends or tendencies may be defined with clearer precision than 
can be true of any verbal description. (2) Applying this type of 
analysis to eleven samples of overcrowded sleeping-rooms, we have 
obtained a precise quantitative definition of a societal variable. 
This statistical comparison and analysis makes it possible to check 
back on the validity of the original fieldwork. In this case, the 
essential fairness of the original study seems to be established 
statistically. (3) It is sometimes said that the statistical method 
is inapplicable to the study of societal variables. What is meant is 
that use of refined statistical tools is not justified in the interpretation 
of data in which the original errors of observation play such a large 
réle as in social studies. It would seem that this paper is a refuta- 
tion of this argument with respect to the subject of room over- 
crowding at least, since the application of refined statistical methods 
has established the essential fairness of the original fieldwork—a 
consideration by no means established in the original articles. 


* Ibid., p. 352: PEr=.675 for 
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ABSTRACT 


The evaluation of communities and the scoring of social activities must be made 
along three general lines: first, the community in general in its relation to the activity 
concerned; second, the specific activity with regard to its program, equipment, and 

icipants; and third, an analysis of the activity in terms of its functioning. The 

t has been largely neglected in certain types of investigation because of the difficulty 
in establishing an objective unit of measure for the functioning of group activities. 
Functioning can be measured objectively in terms of what it accomplishes. 


Students of social problems and individuals and organizations 
carrying on social investigations and surveys are continually con- 
fronted by the need for some sort of an evaluation of social condi- 
tions and activities which may be used as a basis for comparing the 
relative status of different communities. It is recognized that a 
true evaluation of social activities must take into consideration 
phenomena which are intangible, and which, consequently, do not 
lend themselves readily to enumeration. There is now a generally 
recognized technique for collecting data relative to social life. 
Likewise, the type of data which may be enumerated and classified 
for study is rather clearly defined. 

Social investigation and research may be carried on according 
to several different methods, depending upon the problem and the 
available sources of information. For our purpose it is only neces- 
sary to mention two general methods of approach. First, it may 
consist of the development of social theories based on a study and 
analysis of the history of human activities. This historical data 
consists largely of documentary evidence and recorded evaluation 
of social activities by individuals who either recorded definite ob- 
served facts or made a subjective evaluation thereof. The purely 
subjective historical documentary evidence may have little value, 
since, with the extensive results of human experience at hand, it is 
comparatively easy to find enough isolated cases to bear out almost 
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any contention or point of view. Likewise, since much of the analy- 
ses and the evaluation of activities and events presented by the his- 
torical documentary evidence is largely subjective, the evaluation 
of social phenomena based upon this type of investigation and 
research can only be profitably used for purposes of making general- 
izations concerning social phenomena. The results of such investi- 
gations, however, may be of importance in the development of theo- 
ries and hypotheses which serve as “‘guy-ropes” in building up a 
structure of principles and laws in which the results of more intensive 
and specific investigations may represent the units which combined 
gradually take a definite form, the nature and direction of which 
were indicated by the theories and hypotheses. 

Second, social research may take the form of statistical investiga- 
tions consisting largely of the enumeration of conditioning phe- 
nomena such as natural physical conditions, artificial physical 
conditions, density and distribution of population, and similar 
data. This has made up the bulk of data in most surveys, com- 
munity studies, and specific studies of social activities in which the 
enumeration of statistical data played the major part. While it is 
true that there is usually a high correlation between such concrete 
conditioning phenomena and the part the related activity plays in 
the life of the group concerned, the weakness of this type of data as 
a basis for evaluation is due to the fact that it does not give any 
actual information concerning the functioning of agencies and 
activities within the group. The seating capacity of organizations, 
“units of attendance interests” of churches, sanitary equipment of 
homes, the number of books in a library, or the “per capita invest- 
ment of time and money” in an organization does not measure 
health, culture, educational or religious activities, or the actual group 
functioning along the lines indicated by the agencies or organiza- 
tions under consideration, although these phenomena may bear a 
high correlation to the objective evidence. 

Numerous efforts have been made to score community life. 
The failure to devise a scheme which is effective has been due 
largely to the fact that too much stress has been laid upon exact 
data, and that there has been no adequate measure of the function- 
ing of group activities. The chief value of scoring a community is 
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the determination of the relative status of the group or organiza- 
tion and the aid in comparing it with other similar units. The 
scoring should be of such a nature that a comparison could be made 
of communities which are apparently very different. The scoring 
should enable us to make a comparative evaluation of communities 
on the basis of their social institutions and activities, even though 
the specific form of the social activity varied. For example, we 
should be able to evaluate and compare communities where the 
chief economic activity took the form of a chicken ranch in Wash- 
ington, a sheep ranch in Idaho, a wheat farm in Minnesota, or a 
dairy farm in Wisconsin. The evaluation or scoring must be based 
upon factors which may generally be found. Since communities 
vary in their characteristics, the factors upon which the scoring is 
based must be those institutions which give permanence and stabil- 
ity to social groups and which may be found in virtually any com- 
munity. For illustration, let us take as a unit for scoring the institu- 
tions which provide for and stabilize the economic interests of the 
community. It should not make much difference whether this 
economic activity is a co-operative marketing society, a better- 
farming society, or what it may be. The basis for the evaluation 
should be the degree to which this economic institution influences the 
members of the community in the promotion, the stabilizing, and the 
efficient functioning of their economic activities. 

Institutions which give permanence and stability to the group 
may be roughly designated as political, economic, educational, 
recreational, religious, ameliorative, and corrective. Furthermore, 
the score of the community must be based on three general lines: 
first, an intimate study of the population and the concrete objective 
factors related to the life of the people—that is, the usual com- 
munity survey data; second, a concrete and objective study of 
the institutions which give permanence and stability to the group. 
In this division should be included the objective data such as equip- 
ment, expenditures in units of time and money, membership, 
program, and the nature of activities carried on by the organizations. 
Third, the functioning of the institutions and activities within the social 
group under consideration. We may find, for example, in considering 
the economic institutions of a group under the first phase, that 
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40 per cent of the farmers belong to a farm bureau; we find under the 
second phase that the economic organization, the farm bureau, is 
organized, among other things, to establish the principle of rotation 
of crops, and that 20 per cent of the farmers participate in the meet- 
ings and discussions. Under the third we find that actually only 
2 per cent of the population, including members, rotate crops 
according to those principles. Now in this example let us allow 
N points for the score of the economic institution—the farm bureau; 
allow a maximum of X points for membership as under the first 
phase; allow Y points under the second phase for program and 
participation in work of the organization, payment of dues, attend- 
ance, and other units usually considered by school and church 
surveys; and allow Z points for the third phase, that is, the measure 
of the extent to which the community reacts to the principles of this 
group organization and which should bear an important part in the 
score of the functioning of a group activity. In assigning any numer- 
ical value to an activity or phase of an activity, it is necessary at 
first to arrive at a valuation more or less arbitrarily. However, 
even though the value arrived at with regard to a certain phase of the 
activity is relatively incorrect, as compared with other phases of 
that activity, if the same valuation is used for different activities 
or different organizations which are being compared, the error will 
be constant. Thus, in evaluating the activity mentioned as a 
basis for scoring or for purposes of comparison with other economic 
activity, we have 


TABLE I 
PossrBLtE ScorRE ror Economic ACTIVITY—THE FARM BUREAU 
(3) 
Objective Conditioning Factors ConitioningF Factors Functioning 
X Points Possible Y Points Posible. Z Points Possible 


of X=N' points ?#=+0f Y=N* points of Z=N? points 


Thus the score of community A, as regards its economic activity 
=} of X+3 of Y+ #5 of Z=score of activity. 


Take another community for purposes of comparison, although " 


it may be one having a different specific type of economic in- 
stitution. 
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Community B has a Farmers Co-operative Dairy Products 
Society. Under (1) we find only 5 per cent of the farmers are 
members. Under (2) we find that they have only one meeting a 
year, and that most of the activities are carried over the telephone 
or at casual meetings of groups of members such as at the cheese 
factory or similar places where a group of those interested meet. 
However, such casual meetings also include anyone who happens to 
be standing around and who is thus included in the comments and 
more or less pertinent discussions. Under (3) we find that 80 per 
cent of the farmers in that community participate in the co-operative 
activity of manufacturing and marketing cheese. 

Now, according to the foregoing method of scoring, we have 
the following: 

TABLE II 
Group I Group II Group III 
5 per cent members Practically nothing 80 per cent co-operate 
of X=N' points ° t of points 


Thus the total comparative scores for the two activities are 


Community A=# of X+4 of ¥+#5 of Z 
Community B=y5 of X+0+¢# of Z 


In short, the evaluation of any activity may be made in part upon 
the customary objective data. It must, however, give due weight 
to the degree the agencies function. The evaluation of a class in 
literature may be made in part on the provision and equipment for 
the study of literature, methods of study, training of teacher, time 
units devoted to study, and similar data, but the real test is: How 
does it function? ‘To what extent does it influence the reading of 
the group? The number of persons who meet and discuss 
co-operation or prohibition, and the policy and program of the 
co-operation and prohibition societies will, in part, evaluate those 
activities. The final score must be determined, however, by the 
extent of resulting co-operation or prohibition, or, in other words, the 
third element listed, namely, the extent to which the community reacts 
to the principles of the organization in question. 
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SECTION XVII. THE ATTEMPT (1860-80) TO RECONSTRUCT 
ECONOMIC THEORY ON A SOCIOLOGICAL BASIS 


ALBION W SMALL 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


Albert Schiiffle began as one of the founders of the Austrian School of economic 
theory. The social idea early made him an economic heretic, and ill-fated action in 
ublic office made him persona non grata with the Austrian authorities. His divergence 
fom the main line of economic theory carried him into publication of the strictly 
sociological work which became one of the prominent factors in the early stages of the 
American sociological movement. Lilienfeld is credited with a function similar to that 
of Schiiffle in promoting the sociological movement, and the fatuities of the entire 
technique of biological analogies are exposed in a digest of Menger's destructive 
criticism. 


This section is concerned first and foremost with Albert 
Schiffle.. We come then to the man whom we have mentioned in 
other connections, but who should be remembered by sociologists 
chiefly as one of the first to propose to Germans a scheme that pur- 
ported to be a comprehensive sociology in the later sense of the term.? 

Schiffle was a pathetic figure in modern history. It is certain 
that his political enemies accused him of the whole gamut of political 


*The place of this man in economic and sociological development would be 
enigmatical if he had not furnished partial explanation in his autobiography, entitled 
Aus meinem Leben. 2 vols. For our purposes it is enough to cite from the long list of 
Schiiffle’s publications only the following (of. cit., Il, 244-47): 

1. Die Nationaloekonomie, oder allgemeine Wirthschaftslehre, pp. xvi+-306. 1861. 

2. Uber dic ethische Seite der nationalikonomischen Lehre vom Werte, pp. 37. 1862. 

3. Das gesellschaftliche System der menschlichen Wirthschaft, pp. xxxi+ 584. 

With a different title, rst ed., 1861; 2d ed., 1867; 3d ed., 1873. Pp. xxxviii+ 
296 and 604. 

4. Bau und Leben des socialen Kérpers. Encyklopidischer Entwurf einer realen 
Anatomie, Physiologie und Psychologie der menschlichen Gesellschaft, mit besonderer 
Riicksicht auf die Volkswirthschaft als socialen Stoffwechsel, 1875, Vol. I, pp. xxiv+ 
850; 1878, Vol. II, pp. viiit+-498; 1881-82, Vol. III, pp. xv+575, Vol. IV, pp. viii+-533. 
Second ed., 2 vols., 1896. 

*We shall repeat presently that we do not undertake to settle the question of 
priority between Schiffle and Lilienfeld. 
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crimes, from incompetence to treason. The most direct evidence 
available as to the reasons for his reputation and his ostracism is 
in the Autobiography, and in the Preface to Das gesellschaftliche 
System, 3d ed. (1873), pp. vi-xxi. It is not certain that one who is 
unacquainted with Austrian politics of the period can read even 
this evidence correctly. As nearly as it can be interpreted from 
this distance, the substance of the political issue which cost Schiffle 
his position as Austrian Handelsminister, and simultaneously his 
good repute among economists, was, in a word, closer v. laxer feder- 
ation of the Hapsburg state—consolidation v. particularism. Schiffle 
passionately defended his support of one of these alternatives against 
unscrupulous misrepresentation. His opponents were the stronger 
party, and he was sacrificed. He presently left Austria, and in his 
declining years his home was in Stuttgart." 

The first sure factor in the formula of Schiffle’s personal equation 
- would have to be his unequivocal rejection of the classical economic 
theory as an interpretation of the economic elements in human life. 
It seems to be true, on the other hand, that he had an eclectic 
hospitality for each of the proposed variants of classical theory. 
That is, he was open to conviction from many quarters that some- 


thing is present in economic activities in excess of the depersonalized 
activity of non-moral forces presupposed by the successors of 
Ricardo. He was not only tolerant of the historical, the ethical 
and the psychological movements in economic theory, but he was 
even recognized by some of the leaders in each of these movements 
as in part a co-worker in developing their respective methods. 
Thus Philippovich? credits Schaffle with having been, as early as 


t Not long before his death in 1903 I exchanged several letters with him on the sub- 
ject, broached by himself, of an American translation of his Bau und Leben. There was 
an undertone of disappointment and bitterness in his letters which appealed strongly 
to my sympathy. I have never succeeded in getting a convincing picture of Schiiffle 
asa personality, however. Iam accordingly obliged to speak of him simply as a socio- 
logical theorist. 

2 In the second of the two testimonial volumes to Schmoller, 1908, under the title 
“Die Eindringung der socialpolitischen Ideen in die Literatur.” The article is trans- 
lated under the title ‘The Infusion of Socio-Political Ideas into the Literature of 
German Economics,” American Journal of Sociology, XVIII (1912), 145-99. It is well 
worth reading as an economist’s version of the same drive toward objectivity which 
we are observing. 
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1861, among the energetic opponents of the idea that economic 
selfishness is the sole key to economic phenomena. Philippovich says: 


These ideas were energetically represented by Schiffle, by whom, as by 
no other economist, full value was given to the ideas of the time respecting 
the philosophy of law, and the relation of the state to economic phenomena. 
He calls attention to the fact that those who, in the immediate past, have earned 
the most prestige in developing economic theory, have been in part eminent, 
or at least respected representatives of moral and legal philosophy, in part 
historians.* 

Without going into further particulars of these general relation- 
ships, we may get at the heart of the matter in Schiiffle’s case 
by recognizing the central fact that the inconclusiveness of the 
economic theory in which he had been schooled drove him, through 
attempts to reconstruct economic theory proper, into a venture in 
social interpretation on a more comprehensive scale. This latter 
attempt proved to be one of the notable beginnings of sociology 
in the general sense in which it was later developed in the United 
States. 

In order to arrive at the most favorable point from which to 
appreciate Schiffle’s sociology, viz., by viewing it as a natural 
child of political economy, we must make our approach through his 
chief economic work, The Societary System of Human Thrift. The 
book is chiefly in point for us now as an index of developing dissatis- 
faction with the prevailing method in economic theory. As it 
affected Schiffle, the dissatisfaction passed into proposal of an 
alternative method, i.e., a more objective and therefore more con- 
clusive way of stating and explaining economic phenomena. We 
cannot precisely trace the mental processes through which the 
primarily economic problem and the primarily societary problem 
reacted upon each other in Schiffle’s mind so as to revolutionize 
his views of the necessary treatment of each. All that is sure in 
this connection is that he began as other economists had begun—by 
' trying to explain economic phenomena as though they might be 
interpreted solely by themselves. He ended by teaching that we 
must first get an insight into the interconnections of human phenom- 


* Philippovich refers to Schiffle’s monograph, Mensch und Gut in der Volkswirth- 
schaft. Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift (1861), 4 Heft, p. 232. 
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ena in general before we can have the standing ground from which 
to explain those phases of human phenomena which we label 
“economic.” 

One cannot give an idea of Schiiffle’s memorable economic 
essay better than by supposing that a member of the present 
economic staff in the University of Chicago today for the first time 
stumbled upon the volume, without having heard before anything 
about the book or its author. His most probable reaction, after 
turning the leaves enough to get a general impression of the author’s 
program, would be voiced in some sort of exclamation of surprise. 
He might say: “Why! Here is a man in 1861-73 trying to do just 
what we are trying to do now in our department. Instead of 
revamping conventional dogmas about economic relations, ke has 
started out to do just what we are trying to do, viz., first get a 
reliable account of just how economic operations fit into one another. 
He is trying to begin just where we are trying to begin—not with 
theory but with a conspectus of the actual organization which 
economic interests have created, and an account of how this 
economic organization works.” 

This is a just description, as far as it goes, of Schiffle’s procedure. 

Now it would be an ignorant blunder to say that Schiffle was 
the first economist to make such an attempt. Most of the cameral- 
ists had done precisely this, after a fashion. Even the most abstract 
of the classical school, not to emphasize Adam Smith himself, had 
wrought into their attempted interpretations more or less of this 
concrete description. We may say of Schiffle that in comparison 
with predecessors his plan of starting economic theory with analysis 
of economic organization was supported by more sophistication 
as to the a priori assumptions which he wanted to exclude from 
influence upon his analysis, and by more conscious purpose to carry 
through a technique of detecting actual relations of cause and 
effect among economic operations, as well as between these and all 
their determining conditions, than had been mobilized before. 

It does not require much reading between the lines to detect 
also in this early economic essay indications of a notable shifting 
of attention from that impersonal center “wealth,” which had 
been the focus of prevailing economic theory, to the concrete 
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human reality. The opening paragraph of the book Grundlegung, 
under the special title “The Foundation-Laying of National Econ- 
omy,” reads as follows: 

The personal self-preservation and self-development of human beings, 
i.e., their conscious moral life, is very comprehensively dependent upon acquisi- 
tion and use of such external goods as are not furnished gratuitously by nature. 
Either universally, or at all events for particular members of human society, 
many goods are accessible only in consequence of human co-operation, i.e., 
only mediately and, in comparison with human want, in a limited, i.e., insuffi- 
cient, degree. 

This limited availability of means of satisfaction or use is the occasion of 
a peculiar regimen of production and of use. The aim of the same is: with a 
minimum of personal sacrifice to secure a maximum of realization of human 
purposes; in other words, at minimum cost to obtain a maximum of utility, 
and thus to insure the amplest possible provision for the entire personal life. 


As compared with the utterances of the classical economists, 
this is a new and strange idiom. It shifts the emphasis from things 
to people. Goods are not referred to as ends, but as means. The 
whole program necessary for co-operating with nature in supplying 
human wants is treated not as something which can be expressed 
in terms of wealth, as a least common denominator. It is seen 
rather as a strictly instrumental program. Its ultimate value is 
located in the promotion it can assure to the moral achievements 
of men. Schiffle continues (p. 2): 


As a matter of experience, the essence and germ of all thrift turns out to be 
the controlling of production and the appropriating of limitedly accessible 
external means of satisfying wants, so as to assure a maximum of net utility, 
for the purposes of maximum provision for the entire personal life. [Italics 
are the author’s.| The proper subject-matter for economic theory is the 
process by which society [sic] carries out above purpose. 


A few lines later, Schiiffle adds: 


The aim of all thrift, viz., maximum net utility, does not mean, however, 
maximum wealth, but maximum abundance of all-sided ethico-personal develop- 
ment and culture of individuals and of the Volk, through economic production 
and consumption of external goods. The use of money is merely mediary in 
the process through which society achieves this end. 


A little later this moral, or social, viewpoint is indicated still 
more explicitly in this way: 

A broad survey of the real world shows us a gradual transition from blindly 
necessary action and reaction of natural forces to progressively purposeful 
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operation. Moral activity is the highest observable summit in experience, 
in the course of this creative-advance' into unfolding of purposeful, useful 
effort. But a realm of self-conscious and self-imposed purposefulness, a 
realm of the phenomena of real spirit, discloses itself through socialization within 


nature. 


In comment upon this paragraph Schiffle adds: 


What science cannot demonstrate, faith may gladly assume, viz., that the 
entire mechanism of unconsciously functioning nature is destined ultimately 
to serve the realization of that which is the only worthful moral good, namely 
the social? [sit#lich]; that through the extension of moralization matter is destined 
to pass more and more into spiritualization, into moral organization. The 
national economist at least is everywhere thrust on toward such belief. More 
and more he sees material transmuted into goods; more and more blind work- 
ings of nature into socially useful labor and socially useful endowment; more 
and more impersonal and purposeless existence into personal means and personal 
attainment [Bildung]. 

At this point Schiffle tries to make his thought plainer by 
subscribing to a passage in Lotze: 

In this connection I follow Lotze the more readily since his observations, 
entirely detached from all partisanship, so far as economic theory is concerned, 
are especially convincing in their application to national economy. He speaks 
somewhat as follows: “It is a widely prevalent materialistic conception that 
our inner life, like the constant change of the external, is only a whirl of move- 
ments which the countless atoms of our nervous system maintain by means 
of incessant reactions. We have not merely given up the idea of natural psychic 
personalities, but we have turned the possibility of a personal existence of any 
sort into the obscurest riddle. Imprisoned within the great perpetual motion 
machine which we call nature is this minor mechanism of the human spirit. It 
is more artificial than any other, since it feels its own impulsions, and wonders 
over the toys of the other. But at last its components vanish, and the jest 
and earnest, the love and the hate which have actuated this strange being are 
no more. All these latter consequences are drawn, now with glee now with 
despair. But they are not everywhere drawn. Perhaps it will appear that the 
totality of all the mechanism of nature is far from constituting an antithesis 
with the true tasks of the spiritual life. It may turn out to be rather a necessary 
subservient member in the correlation of that great whole, of which the changing 
temper of the Zeitgeist exposes to the human mind only now the one aspect 
and now the other. 


* Has Bergson added anything ? 
*I venture the rendering as carrying the idea in the context. 
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In this introduction to the science of political economy, be it noted, 
Schiffle continues for about fifteen (83-98) pages, quite in the 
manner of Lotze, the psychologist and moral philosopher, to justify 
consideration of the psychic peculiarities of human beings as funda- 
mental in political economy, not less than in every other valid 
interpretation of human experience. 

Returning to Schiiffle’s introductory section (p. 4), we find 
the following: 


That consciously purposeful or morally useful effort which emerges in the 
realm of individual and of group socialization has accordingly as its bearers 
and as its goals, richly articulated moral organisms, i.e., particular persons and 
whole communities of persons. The purposeful efforts in this realm are accord- 
ingly to be carried out as a deliberate system of useful performance. Moreover, 
in the graded progressiveness of the purposefulness of the phenomena of the 
real world, it is finally the realm of the useful application of morally personal 
powers and goods, in which, in accordance with nature, consciously purposeful 
control of many useful movements and manifestations of energy in the direction 
of the highest net utility will appear. This is the field of economics... .. 
National Economy has to do only with control of the morally useful life of the 
societary organism. 

To be sure, as a matter of experience, economy in the present sense is 
inevitable, and it actually puts in an appearance, only for those socially per- 
sonal useful operations and manifestations of force for which, in presence of 
the personal societary purpose, the means of realization are insufficiently at 
command. In other words Jack is the occasion for economy. 


Then Schiffle analyzes at'some length the phenomena of want 
(Bediirfnis) on the one hand, and of lack (Mangel) on the other, 
as the fundamental conditions which account for conscious human 
action in general, and action aimed at control of material goods 
in particular (pp. 4-6). Thereupon he further develops his view 
of socialization (Gesittung) “‘as a process of the production and 
consumption of external goods” (p. 6). The emphasis, however, 
is always on the fact that production and consumption of material 
goods are not a vicious circle, beginning and ending with material 
goods, but that they are processes intermediate in the ultimate 
process of realizing personal potencies. Thus he says (p. 9): 
“The actor in the economically controlled artificial processes is 
always a given person, with the entire range of his moral life, his 
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entire objective demand upon life” (sic). And Schiffle expands this 
proposition in this note (p. 9): “True economy then is directed, as 
the vulgar conception also understands it, at the most effective 
provision for the /ofality of personal life, not merely at maximum 
satisfaction of particular wants.” 

These indications are sufficient clues to the sort of thesis in 
economic theory for which Schiffle spoke. His conception of 
economic processes visualized them as not merely processes 
beginning and ending with physical matter. He saw them as 
processes impelled and controlled and utilized by psycho-physical 
agents in the interest of complete expression of their psycho-physical 
interests. His general conception of economic processes may be 
expressed in terms of a single portion of the economic mechanism 
in this way: A railroad is not merely a means of moving freight 
and passengers. A railroad is a physical device for serving all the 
physico-spiritual interests of physico-spiritual persons, in so far as 
the processes of land-transportation can contribute to that result. 
Accordingly, his conception of economic theory as a whole was of 
the entire system of agencies devised by men for control of external 
goods, functioning not with control of external goods as the ultimate 
aim, but with the destination of making this control of economic 
goods as useful as possible in realizing the personal capacities of 
people. 

' This conception varied only in detail from the essential idea, 
not merely of such men as Knies, Wagner, Schmoller, and Menger, 
but of a multitude of men whose thinking followed more closely 
the Ricardian variation of Adam Smith’s method. Schiiffle merely 
varied the ethical emphasis, and followed this variation by a corre- 
spondingly altered treatment of economic phenomena. 

It is not necessary for our purpose to follow Schiffle farther 
into his version of economic theory. It is enough to point out that 
if he had never set his hand to any piece of scientific work which 
bore any other label than economics, the things which he emphasized 
would have impelled someone sooner or later to attempt just what 
he attempted, viz., to show that economic phenomena are something 
more than economic phenomena, i.e., to expand surveys of men 
engaged in the production and consumption of wealth, into surveys 
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of men carrying on the whole complex of purposeful activities into 
which they are urged by the entire range of their wants." 

Review of the positions of Menger and Schiiffle, as each has 
been indicated thus far, might easily suggest this query: Why 
did they go so far in analysis of social phenomena, without going 
still farther, i.e., to a point at which Schiffle might have done 
something more objective and less equivocal than his attempt to 
plot human activities under the figure of biological analogies ? 

It may be a partial explanation that the Austrian economists 
were beguiled by their very intelligence into putting their strength 
upon the less revealing of two alternative clues to further knowledge 
of human phenomena. That is, they arrived, first, at the highly 
abstract category “utility” as their symbol for everything toward 
which conscious human action (and unconscious, for that matter) 
is directed. Thereupon two principal ways were open to them, 
viz.: first, the one which they did not choose, but which remained 
for another tendency (Ratzenhofer, also an Austrian) to develop 
twenty years later; i.e., an attempt to put into that highly abstract 
concept “utility” the concrete content which had constituted the 
substantial aim of as many different types of purpose-groups as 
could be identified. This would have been an attempt to answer 
more fully the question: Utility for what? It must have led directly 
to the functional method of correlating human phenomena. 
Second, the way which Schiffle actually did take, of attempting 
to exhibit primarily the correlations of social phenomena, as such, 
in the abstract, instead of trying to exhibit, less artificially, social 
phenomena as they have been organized into concrete situations, 
in the course of trying to realize specific objective purposes, or 
“utilities.” In Schiaffle’s hands this second program proved to 
reach less objective results than were reached later; first, because 
it directed attention primarily to means (organization, structure) 
rather than to ends (wants, purposes, valuations, interests), the drive 
to realize which created and actuated the structures; second, and 
perhaps partly in consequence of the former choice, it was more 

* Schiiffle did this in his work, originally in four volumes, entitled Bau und Leben 
des socialen Kérpers. For Table of Contents see Small, General Sociology, pp. 157-79. 
Cf. with Spencer, ibid., pp. 109-56. 
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easily satisfied with analogy (biological) in its method of stating 
means, than it probably would have been if it had fixed its attention 
directly upon persons actuated by literal purposes, and intent upon 
devising means to gain them. Fora long time there was such fascina- 
tion about comparing social machinery and output with physiologi- 
cal machinery and output. By it men capable of doing better work 
were held back from progress toward deeper insight into real human 
methods of settling upon purposes and of devising means for 
gaining them. Thus the newly empowered desire for objectivity 
was misguided into a merely varied type of subjectivity. Schiiffle 
and his kind had arrived at some promising insights, but for a long 
time they permitted these insights to become beclouded under a 
mist of far-fetched analogies. 

Another book should be mentioned as notable in itself, and as 
an index of the general thought movement which we have been 
describing, viz., Lilienfeld, Gedanken iiber die Socialwissenschaft 
der Zukunft. It was published originally in Russian. The five 
volumes appeared respectively in 1872, 1875, 1877, 1879, 1881. 
The German translation used by the present writer seems to have 
been published at Mitau almost simultaneously with the original. 
An edition with a German publisher’s imprint appeared in 1gor. 

In the Preface to the first volume of the first edition of Bau 
und Leben Schiffle says: “I have systematically followed out the 
‘real analogies’ cited by Comte, Littré, Spencer, and recently in a 
peculiarly stimulating way by Paul von Lilienfeld.” In a note 
Schiffle adds: “According to John Stuart Mill, Comte’s disciple 
Littré was the first to call attention to the real analogy between 
public economy and organic metabolism [Stoffwechsel]. Cf. Mill’s 
essay on Comte.’”’ In another passage of the same Preface, Schiffle 
testifies that he did not see the earlier sheets of Spencer’s Descriptive 
Sociology until he had begun to print his first volume. 

Apparently Lilienfeld and Schiaffle were moved by some com- 
mon stimulus, or by different stimuli urging in a common direction. 
Although the former published somewhat in advance of the latter, 
and probably exerted some influence upon details in Bau und Leben, 
the latter work does not contain visible traces of debt to Lilienfeld.* 


* I may add that I did not get hold of Lilienfeld’s book until some years after I had 
made my own digest of Schiiffle. The earlier book then impressed me as a vague 
foreshadowing of the later one. 
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The respective titles of Lilienfeld’s volumes are as follows: 

(1) Human Society as a Real Organism, 1873; (2) The Social 
Laws, 1875; (3) Social Psychophysics, 1877; (4) Social Physiology, 
1879; (5) Religion Considered from the Standpoint of Positive [real- 
genetische] Social Science, or: Attempt at a Natural Theology, 1881. 

Whether further search into Lilienfeld’s antecedents would 
disclose that he is entitled to more of the credit for the particular 
impulse of which American sociologists became aware chiefly 
through Schiffle cannot now be ascertained. Enough that, while 
apparently detached from the main current of European tendency 
in social science, he was typical of one of its most energetic impulses. 
The fact that it was an impulse which spent its strength without 
arriving at the results anticipated by its promoters, does not 
neutralize its importance. It was a tendency which drove men to 
discovery of its futility and to further efforts to invent an adequate 


apparatus of discovery. 
The Preface of Lilienfeld’s first volume deserves a place with 
the documentary material of this survey. It is as follows: 


Every day the unfruitfulness of the scholastico-dogmatical method of 
treating political and social questions, which still prevails not only in science 
but in the daily press, becomes more evident and more striking. In the realm 
of natural science the untenability of this method has been recognized for cen- 
turies, and it was unanswerably shown up by the great English philosopher, 
Bacon, at the close of the sixteenth century. Conviction of the equal unten- 
ability, yes, harmfulness of this method in the realm of social science has moved 
the author to devote himself to this work. 

The task which the author has undertaken, the thesis which he has 
attempted to prove, may be formulated in this way; Like natural organisms, 
human society is a real being [ein reales Wesen], it is nothing more than a continu- 
ation of nature, it is merely a higher expression of the same forces which are at 
the basis of all natural phenomena. And while the author has not hesitated, 
in the pursuit of his undertaking, to apply the latest results of natural science, 
especially of biology and anthropology, to social science, and to follow them 
out to their extremest consequences, he has done so in the belief that he has 
not thereby given a new impulse to the superficial materialistic conception 
of the world; but that on the contrary he has performed a special service for 
the idealistic conception. For through association of social life with the develop- 
ment of the natural forces that region comes into prominence which solely 
and alone can serve as point of unification for those two views, hitherto hostile 
and irreconcilable, viz., the materialistic and the spiritualistic. 
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No doubt it will be some time before the protagonists of dogmatic social 
science, with their inflexible scholastic forms and conceptions, will learn to 
regard the social organism as a real being. Nothing is more difficult than to 
abandon once trodden ways, especially in the intellectual realm; and it is the 
harder the more one-sided and false and perverse the previous habit. Yet 
sooner or later truth will and must break through. Just as the application of 
the empirical method has borne splendid fruit in the realm of natural science, 
to the benefit of mankind and to the promotion of higher civilization; so appli- 
cation of the same method, let us hope in the near future, will bear equally 
splendid fruits and will not less promote the progress of the human race. 

The work now submitted to the judgment of the reading public has been 
written with a purely scientific purpose. In this first part the social questions 
of the day are touched only in so far as they fall within the realm of general 
scientific consideration, and in so far as light may be thrown upon them from 
the scientific standpoint. The author has attempted to hold himself as far 
as possible aloof from partisanship and the animus of the propagandist—those 
implacable enemies of all scientific investigation. 

The principles set forth in this part will serve the author in the later portions 
as basis and point of departure for solution of those practico-social questions 
which so powerfully grip the sympathies and passions of the present generation. 

If this work does not prove as useful as is hoped, if it does not help to 
extend the scope of social science and to give it firmer foundations, the reason 
must be in the inadequacy of the powers of the author and of the means at his 
disposal, not in fault of the method nor in the untenability of the principles 
upon which it rests, and upon which alone, in the author’s deepest conviction, 
the entire structure of the social sciences can be durably erected.* 


No more appropriate criticism of Schiffle in particular and of 
the method of biological analogy in general is available than 
Menger’s, published in 1883. We insert a digest of the argument.’ 


*In 1857 C. Frantz published a small book of 344 pages with the title Vorschule 
sur Physiologie der Statten. It is interesting as a sample of sporadic publications in 
Germany, including Austria, along through not merely the nineteenth, but also the 
eighteenth, century, each indicating certain insights which later became more penetrat- 
ing and which stimulated development of the analogical type of sociological prospecting. 
The eleventh and last chapter of the book is entitled, “Von der Aufgabe und Methode 
der politischen Physiologie.” The author describes the chapter in an alternative 
title as ‘“Nachrede statt der Vorrede.” In the opening paragraph he says: “After 
we have indicated in the foregoing chapters that civic bodies have, in fact, a peculiar 
nature, and after we have pointed out wherein this peculiar nature consists, and how 
it manifests itself, we must in conclusion speak of the science which has to investigate 
diese Natur oder Piysis der Staaten, d. h. die politische Physiologie.” 

2 Menger (Methode), Book III, The Organic Interpretation of Social Phenomena, 
pp. 139 ff. 
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Chapter I. “On the Analogy between Social Phenomena and Natural 
Organisms, the Limits of the Same, and the Resulting Methodological Viewpoint 
for Social Investigation.” 

1. The theory of the analogy.—Between natural organisms and numerous 
social structures, there exists, in respect both of their function and of their 
origin, a certain similarity. 

We may observe in the natural organisms an almost measureless complica- 
tion of details and especially a multiplicity of their parts [i.e., of the particular 
organs]. Yet this multiplicity conduces to the maintenance, the development 
and the propagation of the organisms as wholes. In respect to this result, 
each part of the organism has its special function. If this function is disturbed 
there results a more or less intensive disturbance of the function of the entire 
organism; it may be of the other organisms in succession, in accordance with 
the intensity of the originally disturbed function. Conversely, a disturbance 
of the correlation of the organs into a higher whole in like fashion reacts upon 
the character and the function of the several organs. The normal function 
and development of the whole of an organism is of a sort determined by the 
development and function of its parts, the latter in turn by the combination 
of the parts into a higher whole, the normal function and development of each 
particular organ finally by that of the other organs. 

We find something in many respects similar to this in the case of a multitude 
of social phenomena, particularly of economic phenomena... . . It is evident 
that we have in these facts certain analogies between the character and function 
of the natural organisms on the one hand and the social combinations on the 
other. 

This holds, for example, of the origin of many social phenomena. Under 
strict observation the natural organisms present, almost without exception, 
wonderful adaptation [Zwoeckmdssigkeit] of all their parts with reference to 
the whole, an adaptation, moreover, which is not the outcome of human calcu- 
lation but of a natural process. In like manner in the case of many social 
institutions, we may observe striking adaptation in respect to the whole of 
society, while under closer inspection these institutions do not prove to be the 
outcome of an intention directed towards the purpose in question, i.e., of an agree- 
ment between the members of the society, or in particular of positive legislation. 
These social formations, too, are rather (in a certain sense) “natural’’ products, 
i.e., unpremeditated outcomes of historical development. Think, for example, 
of the phenomenon of money, an institution which in so large measure serves 
the well being of society, yet among by far the most peoples, it did not come 
into being in consequence of a formal agreement to establish the same as a 
social institution. It was rather the unpremeditated product of historical 
development. Other examples are law, language, markets, communities, 
states, etc. 

Since now there are these analogies between social phenomena and natural 
organisms in respect to their nature, their origin and their function, it is at 
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once clear that this fact cannot remain without influence upon the methods of 
investigation in the field of the social sciences in general, and of economics 
in particular. 

Anatomy is the theory of the forms of organisms ar( of the structure of 
their parts [the organs]. Physiology is the theoretical science which sets in 
order the phenomena of organisms and the functions of their parts [the organs] 
in respect to the maintenance and development of the organisms in their total- 
ity. If now, state, society, the economic system, etc., are thought of as organ- 
isms, in particular as analogies of physical organisms, the thought is obvious that 
in the realm of these social phenomena it might be profitable to pursue types of 
investigation analogous with those which are appropriate in the case of organic 
nature. The above analogy leads to the idea of theoretical social science 
analogous with those which are the result of research in the physico-organic 
world, i.e., to an Anatomy and a Physiology of the social organisms, State, 
Society, Economy, etc. 

We have thus presented the fundamental ideas of the theory of the analogy 
between social phenomena and natural organisms, an analogy which, as is 
well known, Plato and Aristotle had drawn in the sciences of the state. We 
have also indicated the two factors by which the theory is chiefly recognized 
in recent scientific literature. We do not mean that we have thus exhausted 
the particulars in which parallelisms between the two kinds of phenomena are 
striking. We think however we have in the foregoing presented the nucleus 
of the theory in the form and sense in which it is held by its most careful 
exponents. 

2. On the limits of the method.—The great vogue which the foregoing ideas 
have had in the writings of all peoples on the social sciences is at all events 
striking proof that there is obvious similarity between the two types of phenom- 
ena in the respects indicated. 

Nevertheless only obdurate prepossession could disregard a three-fold 
consideration: 

First, that only a portion of social phenomena manifest analogies with natural 
organisms. 

A large portion of social formations is not the outcome of a natural process, 
no matter what the sense in which we think of that process. It is rather the 
result of deliberation and agreement among men, oftentimes of positive legis- 
lation. Even social phenomena of this type exhibit usually adaptation of 
their parts in respect to the whole. This, however, is not the consequence of 
a natural, or “organic,” process. It is rather the outcome of human foresight, 
which makes a multitude of means tributary to its ends. It is consequently out 
of the question to concede an “organic” character or origin to those social 
phenomena. If there is any analogy in their case, it is not with organisms, 
but with mechanisms. 

Second, ihat the analogy between social phenomena and the natural organisms 
is not complete; it does not embrace all the sides of the character of the respective 
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phenomena. It embraces rather only those aspects of similarity which were 
pointed out in the previous section, and even with respect to these it is unprecise. 

This applies in the first place to the analogy which is supposed to exist 
between the two groups of phenomena in question with respect to the condi- 
tioning of the normal nature and functioning of the whole by the parts, and 
vice versa. The conception is prevalent among the representatives of this 
analogical tendency in social science, that the parts of a whole and the whole 
itself are reciprocally both cause and effect of each other. This conception is so 
vague, it is so inadequate to our laws of thought, that we shall not go far astray 
if we use it as telling evidence that our age sadly lacks profound insight in 
many respects into the nature of both natural and social phenomena. Accord- 
ingly the analogy which we are discussing is not one which rests upon full 
insight into the character of the phenomena here in question. It rests rather 
upon vague consciousness of a certain resemblance between the function of 
the natural organs and that of a part of the social combination. It is clear 
also that an analogy of this sort cannot be a sufficient basis for the profoundest 
theoretical comprehension of social phenomena. 

This is true in a much higher degree of that analogy which is assumed 
between the origins of the two types of phenomena. The analogy has led to 
the most multifold theories of the “organic origin” of social phenomena. In 
this connection then the untenability of the analogy is actually evident. 

The natural organisms are composed of elements which serve the whole in 
a thoroughly mechanical fashion. They are the outcome of purely causal 
processes, the mechanical play of natural forces. On the other hand, the 
so-called social organisms cannot, as such, be understood and interpreted as the 
product of purely mechanical reactions. They are rather the outcome of 
human endeavors, of the efforts of thinking, feeling, acting human beings. 
If then we are entitled to speak at all of an “organic origin” of social formations, 
or more exactly of a portion of such formations, this may refer solely to the 
circumstance that a portion of social phenomena are the outcome of the direction 
of the common will to their establishment (agreement, positive legislation, etc.), 
while another portion is the unpremeditated outcome of human efforts directed 
to the attainment of essentially individual purposes (i.e., the unintended result- 
ants of these latter). In the first case the social phenomena arise through the 
exertion of the common will directed toward their establishment (they are the 
intended products of these latter), in the other case social phenomena arise 
without a common will directed to their establishment. They are the unin- 
tended outcome of individual endeavors to gain individual purposes. Only 
this hitherto inadequately recognized circumstance gave occasion for character- 
izing the origin of the last mentioned unintended social phenomena as “ natural” 
or “organic.” The so-called “organic” origin of a portion of social phenomena 
manifests therefore essential differences from that process to which the natural 
organisms owe their origin. These differences are, moreover, not of the sort 
which may be observed between natural organisms. The difference in the 
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respect above pointed out proves rather to be fundamental, such as the differ- 
ence between mechanical force and human will, between products of mechanical 
energy on the one hand and of individual human ingenuity on the other. 

Moreover, that portion of social combinations with reference to which the 
analogy with natural organisms may actually come into consideration, presents 
the analogy at best only in certain respects. And even in these particulars 
the likenesses are only of a kind which to some extent must be characterized 
as vague, and the rest must be pronounced highly superficial and inexact. 

3. On the methodological principles which follow from the incompleteness 
of the alleged analogies.—If, as many social philosophers assume, the above dis- 
cussed analogies were complete, if social formations were in very truth organ- 
isms, this circumstance would without doubt be of decisive significance for 
the methodology of the social sciences. In that case the methods of those natural 
sciences which are concerned with investigation of the organic world, of anatomy 
and physiology in particular, would then at the same time be the methods of 
social sciences in general and of economics in particular. 

The circumstance, however, that the analogy exists only in the case of 
a portion of social phenomena, and even with them only in a partial and super- 
ficial way, excludes the hypothetical conclusion entirely. On the other hand 
the cognitive principles which follow from the situation thus analyzed are the 
following: 

1. The so-called organic interpretation of social phenomena can be adequate 
to a portion only of the same, namely to those which we find to be ot the out- 
come of agreement, of legislation, or of any other kind of premeditated common 
will. The organic conception cannot be any sort of universal visualizing. 
The organic interpretation cannot be the universal aim of research among 
social phenomena. For understanding of social phenomena in their totality 
the pragmatic interpretation is at all events as indispensable as the “organic.” 

2. Even in the case of social phenomena which do not hark back to a 
pragmatic origin, the analogytsetweermethem and natural organisms is not 
universal, it does not comprise the totality of their character. It is rather 
of a sort which touches certain sides of their character (their function and 
their origin), and accordingly the organic interpretation alone cannot pro- 
cure for us all around comprehension of the same. To this end, therefore, 
other types of theoretical research are necessary, which are in a sort of part- 
nership with the so-called organic conception. 

The business of the theoretical social sciences is to expound the general 
character and the general correlation of social phenomena as such, and of 
particular ranges of the same (e.g., the phenomena of economics). They dis- 
charge this duty when, among other things, they exhibit fractional social 
phenomena in their significance and function with reference to the whole social 
combination. The problem now in question involves, meanwhile, neither 
the totality of the tasks of the theoretical social sciences nor the analogous 
problem in the realm of natural organisms, namely the totality of the scientific 
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tasks in the realm of nature. Even if the legitimacy of the so-called organic 
type of research is recognized to the extent above provided for, determination 
of the laws of coexistence and succession among social phenomena at large 
remains the task of the theoretical social sciences, determination of the laws 
of the reciprocal limitations of the same is merely a special branch of social 
research. 

3. But even in those respects in which the analogies in question appear 
to superficial observation to be real, they are not precise, far less are they of 
a character which is based upon clear insight into the nature of the social 
phenomena on the one hand and of natural organisms on the other. Con- 
sequently such analogies cannot be either the basis of a methodology of the 
social sciences in general, or of any special department of social science. The 
mechanical carrying-over of the methods of anatomy and physiology into 
the social sciences is untenable even within the narrow boundaries above 
indicated. 

The so-called “organic” interpretation could at the utmost be adequate 
only to a portion of social phenomena, and only with reference to certain of 
their aspects. Here again the interpretation must not be taken over literally 
from the natural sciences, but must be the outcome of independent research 
into the nature of the social phenomena guided by the peculiar aims of social 
investigation. The method of the social sciences in general, and of political 
economy in particular, cannot be literally anatomical or physiological. More- 
over even in those cases in which the sociological problems are of a sort which 
manifest a certain similarity to those of physiology and anatomy, they are not 
really borrowings from anatomy and physiology. They are rather only 
sociological in the strictest sense of the term. The carrying over of physiclogical 
and anatomical discoveries by analogy into political economy is such nonsense 
that no trained methodologist would think it worthy of serious refutation. 

The foregoing mistaken directions of research are obviously none other 
than those of a physiologist or anatomist who should uncritically carry over 
into his science the laws and methods of economics, or who should in particular 
try to interpret the functions of the human body by the current theories of 
economics—for instance the circulation of the blood by the current theories 
of the consumption of goods; or the functions of the nerves by a description 
of the telegraphic system; the function of special organs of the human body by 
the function of the various classes of the population, etc. Our physiologists 
and anatomists in the field of economics deserve the same condemnation to 
which an investigator in biology would be exposed if he should propose a “ socio- 
logical school of biological research.” 

Moreover, whoever understands the highly incomplete character of the 
natural sciences, even today, so far as they are dealing with the organic world, 
will scarcely fail to be most impressed by the humorous side of the expenditure 


* But the botanists now sometimes refer to “‘ecology” as plant sociology. 
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of so much ingenuity in trying to explain the unknown by that which is still 
less known." 

While we may dismiss the idea of treating the proposed analogical method 
seriously, it is not my purpose to deny that certain analogies between natural 
organisms and social phenomena may have their uses in exposition. As a 
method of investigation the analogical program is a chimera. As a means of 
exhibiting discovered facts and relations it may nevertheless for certain pur- 
poses, and for certain stages in the understanding of social phenomena, have 
a value. The most eminent minds have often tried to explain to their con- 
temporaries the nature of social phenomena, by comparison with organic 
structures. This has occurred even in epochs in which people in general were 
less capable than we are of seeing the force of such comparison. We may waive 
the question whether in the present stage of development of the social sciences, 
such pictures, at least for purposes of scientific exhibition, are not already 
obsolete. At all events they are certainly to be thrown aside in cases where 
that which purports to be only a means of presentation assumes the réle of a 
means of investigation; also in cases in which the analogy is drawn not alone 
when it corresponds with the actual relationships, but when analogy becomes 
a principle and a universal tendency of research. For the followers of this 
tendency the author of the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations? has 
a fitting saying. He remarks: “Analogy, which offers to many an author 
stimulus for occasional witty comparisons, becomes with writers of the sort 


referred to the axis upon which everything turns.’’s 


In these references to the relation between the Austrian School 
of Economics, as represented by Menger, and the Sociological School, 
as represented by Schiiffle, it has been necessary to get decades 
ahead of the entire development, i.e., to 1883. We must now 
return to the fifties in order to pick up another important thread 
in the story. 


* This is really the fatal objection to the sociological use of biological analogies as 
a means of exposition. The other objections have force against the technique as a 
means of research, but less force than appears. They are all vitiated in a high degree 
by the fact that they insist on misunderstanding what is involved in analogies between 
physical organisms and what are conceived as psychical organisms. 

2 Menger translates Wealth of Nations by the word Volkswohlstand. 

3 Retranslated from the German quoted from Adam Smith, “History of Astron- 
omy,” in his Essays on Philosophical Subjects (edited by Dugald Stewart), p. 29. 
Basler Ausgabe von 1799. 
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Mabel A. Magee. S.B. Simmons; A.M. Columbia. “The Ladies’ Garment 
Industry in Chicago.” 1925. Chicago. 

Rev. L. Maltais. B.D. Theological Seminary. ‘The Catholic Labor Unions 
of Quebec.” 1925. Catholic University, Washington, D.C. 

Ernest J. Meili. A.B. Central Wesleyan; A.M. Minnesota. “A Case Study 
of the Rehabilitation of Discharged Prisoners in Minnesota.” 1925. 
Minnesota. 

Henry C. Mohler. A.B. Indiana; A.M. Wisconsin. “The History and 
Organization of Convict Labor as an Element in Penal Treatment.” 
1924. Minnesota. 

Royal E. Montgomery. Ph.B., A.M. Chicago. “The Building Trades in 
Chicago.” 1924. Chicago. 

Ernest R. Mowrer. A.B. Kansas; A.M. Chicago. ‘Family Disorganization.” 
1924. Chicago. 

John H. Mueller. A.B., M.A. Missouri. ‘The Sociology of the Automobile.” 
1924. Chicago. 

Ralph W. Nelson. A.B. Phillips; M.A. Kansas; B.D. Yale. “Elements of 
the Social Theory of Jesus.” 1924. Chicago. 

M. H. Neumeyer. A.B. DePauw; B.D. Garrett; M.A. Northwestern. 
“A Sociological Interpretation of Conscience.” 1925. Chicago. 

ElinorNims. A.B. Vassar. “Methods of Adoption in Illinois.” 1926. Chicago. 

Justin W. Nixon. A.B. Denison. “Interlocking Directorates in Voluntary 
Organizations in American Cities.” 1925. Columbia. 

Herluf V. Olsen. S.B. Dartmouth. “The Development of the Co- 
operative Movement in Denmark.” 1925. Chicago. 
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Vivien M. Palmer. Ph.B. Chicago; A.M. Columbia. “A Study of Industrial 
Accident Cases in Chicago.” 1925. Chicago. 

Paul H. Perigord. Bachelier Lettres, Toulouse, France; A.M. Chicago. 
“The International Labor Organization of the League of Nations.” 1924. 
Minnesota. 

Harold A. Phelps. A.B. Brown; A.M. George Washington. “Differential 
Reactions of Unionism to Social Pressures as Evidenced in the Growth 
of the Labor Movement in Rhode Island and Minnesota.” 1924. 
Minnesota. 

C. T. Pihlblad. A.B. Bethany; A.M. Missouri. “Bearing of Mental Tests 
on Social Theory and Practice.” 1925. Missouri. 

Walter C. Reckless. Ph.B. Chicago. “The Natural History of Vice Areas in 
Chicago.” 1924. Chicago. 

Ruth Reed. A.B. Brenan; M.A. Georgia. “A Study of Illegitimacy among 
the Negroes of Harlem, New York City.” 1925. Columbia. 

Stuart A. Rice. A.B.,M.A. Washington. “Farmers and Workers in American 
Politics.” 1924. Columbia. 

M. W. Roper. A.B., A.M. Washington. “Primary Controls in a Residential 
Community.” 1925. Chicago. 

F. A. Ross. Ph.B. Yale; A.M. Columbia. “School Attendance in 1920.” 
1924. Columbia. 

Wiley B. Sanders. A.B., M.A. Emory; M.A. North Carolina. “Juvenile 
Courts in North Carolina.” 1925. Chicago. 

Marion Schaffner. Ph.B. Chicago. “The Care of Infancy and Maternity 
in Illinois.” 1925. Chicago. 

Benjamin A. Selekman. B.S. Pittsburgh; M.A. Columbia. “Prevention 
and Adjustment of Industrial Disputes.” 1924. Columbia. 

Harry B. Sell. A.M. Chicago. “Propaganda a Mechanism of Social Control.” 
1925. Chicago. 

C.S. Shaw. A.B. Adrian. “Juvenile Delinquency.” 1924. Chicago. 

Herbert N. Shenton. Ph.B., M.A. Dickinson; B.D. Drew Theological Semi- 
nary. “The Field of Applied Sociology.” 1924. Columbia. 

Ernest H. Shideler. A.B. Ottawa; M.A. Chicago. “The Retail Business 
Organization as an Index of Community Organization.” 1924. Chicago. 

Charles W. Shoop. B.A. Lebanon Valley; M.A. Columbia; B.D. Bonebrake 
Theological Seminary. “Cultural Interpenetration (Religious Aspects 
in China.)” 1925. Chicago. 

Jacob Singer. Rabbi. “Taboos in the Old Testament.” 1924. Nebraska. 

Russell G. Smith. A.B. Richmond; M.A. Columbia. “Class Struggles in 
America.” 1925. Columbia. 

Harmon B. Stephens. A.B. Stanford. ‘Changing Moral Standards in the 
United States.” 1925. Wisconsin. 

W.B.Stone. Ph.B.,M.A.Chicago. “The East Texas Normal School: AStudy 
in Rural Culture.” 1925. Chicago. 
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Carl W. Strow. A.B., A.M. Indiana. “A Method for Study of Human 
Resources of a Community.” 1924. Chicago. 

Herbert A. Sturges. A.B., M.A. Oberlin. “Fluctuations and Trends of Some 
Social Attitudes.” 1925. Chicago. 

Franklin Thomas. A.B. Beloit. “The Environmental Basis of Society: 
A Study in the History of Sociological Theory.” 1925. Columbia. 

Frederic M. Thrasher. A.B. DePauw; M.A. Chicago. “A Study of Boys’ 
Gangs.” 1924. Chicago. 

Newman A. Tolles. Ph.B. Chicago. “Unemployment Insurance in Theory 
and Practice.” 1925. Chicago. 

Harry Turney-High. A.B. St. Stephens. ‘“Criminological Theory in the 
Light of United States Statistics.” 1925. Wisconsin. 

Mary Van Kleek. A.B. Smith. “The Scientific Approach to Industrial 
Relations and Legislation.” 1924. Columbia. 

Frank M. Vreeland. A.B. Alma; A.M. Michigan. “The Moslem Mind.” 
1926. Michigan. 

Mary A. Waldron. A.B., A.M. Indiana. “History of Social Legislation 
in Indiana.” 19°}. Indiana. 

Tsi C. Wang. A.B. Fukien (China); M.A. Oberlin. “The Youth Movement 
in China.” 1924. -Chicago. 

Colston E. Warne. A.B., A.M. Cornell. “The Consumers’ Co-operative 
Movement.” 1925. Chicago. 

Edward J. Webster. A.B. Yale; M.A. Columbia. “Church Unity from the 
Sociological Point of View.” 1926. Columbia. 

Malcolm Willey. A.B. Clark; M.A. Columbia. “The Rural Press as a 
Gauge of Community Life.” 1924. Columbia. 

G. R. Wilson. A.B., M.A. Chicago. ‘Comparative Study of Negro Slaves’ 
Religion in Haiti and in the United States.” 1924. Chicago. 

Comer M. Woodward. A.B. Emory; M.A., B.D. Chicago. “A Case Study 
of Successful Rural Churches.” 1924. Chicago. 

Elre F. Young. Ph.B., M.A. Chicago. “Race Prejudice.” 1924. Chicago. 

Oscar B. Ytrehes. A.B. North Dakota. “The Norse-Danish Press in the 
United States.” 1924. Chicago. 

Harvey W. Zorbaugh. A.B. Vanderbilt. ‘The Lower North Side.” 1925. 
Chicago. 


List oF Masters’ THESES IN PROGRESS IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES 
Theodore F. Abel. Warsaw and Posen. “The Poles in New York City.” 
1924. Columbia. 
Annette Adams. A.B. Iowa. “Child Welfare Legislation in Nebraska.” 


1924. Nebraska. 
Alice T. Anderson. A.B. Wisconsin. “Orientation as a Factor in College 


Admission.” 1925. Chicago. 
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M. Leone Archibald. A.B. Barnard College. “The Place of Group Activities 
in the School Program.” 1924. Western Reserve. 

Naomi Ashbrook. A.B. Miami. “The Development of Children under 
Ten Years through Activities Based upon Their Interest Manifestations.” 
1924. Western Reserve. 

Mary Aydelott. A.B. Wellesley. “Employment of Children in Street 
Trades in Chicago.” 1924. Chicago. 

Henry Axworthy. “The Social Value of Exercise.” 1924. New York 
University. 

Ernest M. Banzet. A.B. Hamline. “Community Activities of Commercial 
Clubs and Kindred Organizations of the State of Minnesota.” 1925. 
Minnesota. 

Margaret Barnard. A.B. Oberlin. ‘The Place of the Public School in the 
Public Recreation Programs in Pennsylvania.” 1924. Columbia. 

Ruth Belcher. B.A. Wellesley. “Co-operative Study in Various Aspects 
of Old-Age Dependency.” 1924. Simmons. 

Christopher J. Bittner. A.B. Valparaiso. “Social Heritages of the Lettish 
Immigrants in the United States.” 1924. Jowa:* 

Bessie L. Bixler. B.S. Wooster. “Ohio Rural and City School Attendance 
Problems as Reflected in Legislative Voting.” 1924. Columbia. 

Maryesther Boyer. A.B. Ohio Wesleyan. “Social Objectives in the Studies 
and Activities in the High Schools of Minneapolis.”” 1924. Minnesota. 

Marion Brehm. A.B. Newcomb. “The Effect of Negative Instruction on 
Stutterers.” 1924. Jowa. 

David K. Bruner. A.B. Northwestern. “The Negro in Evanston, Illinois.” 
1924. Northwestern. 

Mary F. Bruton. A.B. Missouri. “A Study of Tenement Ownership by 
Immigrant Workingmen in Chicago.” 1924. Chicago. 

Henry J. Burt. B.S. Massachusetts Agricultural College. “Special Interest 
Factors in Rural Community Life.” 1924. Missouri. 

Dwight Cameron. B.A. Tennessee. “The Attitude towards the Jew in 
America.” 1924. Columbia. 

Arthur Caponi. B.S.E. Boston. “Mental Hygiene and the Public Mind.” 
1924. Boston. 

Lucy Carner. A.B. Bryn Mawr. “Unionizing New York City Women 
Office Workers.” 1924. Columbia. 

Clark W. Cell. A.B. Boston. “The Boy Scout Movement: Its Ideals and 
Educational Theories.” 1924. Chicago. 

Mrs. Grace E. Chaffee. B.A. Iowa. “Administration of Social Work in 
Iowa.” 1925. Jowa. 

Lloyd Charters. B.A. St. Stephens. “Phases of Local and State Charities 
in New Jersey.” 1924. Columbia. 

E. J. Chesney. A.B. St. John’s University. “A Study of Courts of Domestic 
Relations in the State of Ohio.” 1924. Western Reserve. 
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Kenneth Close. A.B. Hiram. “Education for Peace.” 1924. Columbia. 

Jacob Cohen. A.B. Minnesota. “The History and Organization of Public 
Health Education.” 1925. Minnesota. 

Maybelle Coleman. A.B. Lander. “Recent Legislation and Administrative 
Provision for Public Adult Education with Special Reference to South 
Carolina.” 1924. Columbia. anions 

Elizabeth Conley. A.B. Hiram. “The Financial Support of New York 
City Social Settlements.” 1924. Columbia. 

Mae E. Conn. A.B. Southern California. “A Social Analysis of Felonies 
Committed in Los Angeles County for the Year 1922.” 1924. Southern 
California. 

John W. Crawford. A.B. Howard. “Juvenile Delinquency among Negroes 
in Chicago.”” 1925. Chicago. 

Frieda Dickson Daly. B.A. Toronto. ‘Co-operative Study in Various 
Aspects of Old-Age Dependency.” 1924. Simmons. 

Marjorie H. Darr. A.B. Smith College. ‘Social Conditions among the 
Mexicans in Chicago.” 1924. Chicago. 

Lee E. Deets. A.B. Northwestern. “An Isolated Community in Colorado.” 
1924. Columbia. 

Harry Delson. A.B. New York State College. ‘Compulsory Unemployment 
Insurance.” 1924. Columbia. 

Bertha Dewald. B.A. New York University. ‘The Social Background of a 
Group of Children in a Certain Town.” (No date of completion given.) 
New York University. 

Grace Dicks. A.B. Drake. “Unemployment Compensation or Insurance 
(Public or Private) in the U.S.” 1924. Columbia. 

Bertram W. Doyle. A.B. Ohio Wesleyan. “Traits of the Negro as Negroes 
Assign Them to Themselves.” 1924. Chicago. 

Joseph Leo Duflot. B.S. Vanderbilt. “Aspects of Matchmaking as a Phase 
of Family Life among Primitive Peoples.” 1924. Chicago. 

Helen Duncan. A.B. Indiana. “Public Health Work in Indiana.” 1924. 
Indiana. 

Edward F. Dyett. A.B. Howard; B.D. Garrett. “A Survey of South 
Chicago.” 1924. Northwestern. 

M. Gertrude Eveland. A.B. Nebraska. “Sociology for Normal Training 
in the High School Curriculum.” 1924. Nebraska. 

Henry Feinberg. B.A. Ohio State. ‘Comparative Study of Requirements 
for Position of Probation Officer of the Children’s Court, and a Study 
of Cases on Probation in New York.” (No date of completion given.) 
New York University. 

Leonarda Fisher. A.B. Syracuse. ‘A Comparative Study of the American 
and Chinese Family Systems.” 1924. Southern California. 

Margaret Flenniken. B.S. Erskine. “The Woman Preacher.” 1924. Co- 
lumbia. 
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Dorothy A. Flude. Ph.B. Chicago. “Social Aspects of Prohibition in the 
Englewood District.” 1924. Chicago. 

Marion Font. A.B. Newcomb. “The Association of Stutterers as Compared 
with Normals.” 1924. Jowa. 

J. R. Ford. A.B. Illinois Wesleyan. “The Social Influence of the Auto- 
mobile.” 1924. Jilinois. 

Caroline B. Foster. B.A. Mount Holyoke. “Unemployment—A Case 
Study Based on Records of the South Boston Family Welfare Society.” 
1924. Simmons. 

J. L. Frank. A.B. Western State Normal College (Michigan). “The Ger- 
manic or Nordic Theory of Race.” 1924. Chicago. 

John E. Frazeur. “Negro Migration to the North.” 1925. Indiana. 

Roger H. Freund. A.B. Hiram College. “Begging Families in Chicago.” 
1924. Chicago. 

Joseph Gaiser. B.S. Whitman. “Public Honesty in the Light of Present 
Day Business Methods.” 1924. Wisconsin. 

Christine A. Galitzi. B.A. Sorbonne, Paris. “The Child Labor Factor in 
Tenement Home Work in New York City.” 1924. Columbia. 

Helen Golden. A.B. Goucher College. ‘Education of Crippled Children in 
Baltimore.” 1924. Johns Hopkins. 

Rose Goldstein. B.A. New York University. “The Socially Maladjusted 
Child.” (No date of completion given.) New York University. 

Dorothy A. Gould. A.B. Oberlin College. “A Study of Prohibition in the 
Calumet District.” 1924. Chicago. 

James Gray. B.S. North Carolina State. ‘“A Comparative Study of Rural 
Administration.” 1925. North Carolina State. 

Ward M. Gray. A.B. Macalester. ‘Adolescent Conversion as a Conflict 
Situation.” 1924. Chicago. 

Lois K. Halley. S.B. Missouri. “A Study of Motion Pictures in Chicago.” 
1924. Chicago. 

Elmer G. Hamley. B.A. Ripon. “Social Conditions of the Winnebago 
Indians.” 1924. Wisconsin. 

Reuben Hamilton. B.S. Valparaiso; B.S.Ed. Kansas State Teachers’ College. 
“Social Status of the Landowner in America.” 1925. Nebraska. 

Katherine B. Hardwick. M.A. California. “Co-operative Study in Various 
Aspects of Old-Age Dependency.” 1924. Simmons. 

Helen Hefner. A.B. Goucher. “Old Age Dependency in Maryland.” 1924. 
Johns Hopkins. 

Emily Heitman. A.B. Mills. “A Study of the Probation System of Juvenile 
Offenders in Los Angeles County.” 1924. Southern California. 

Omar C. Held. A.B. Indiana. “Social Control of the Feeble-Minded.” 
1924. Indiana. 

Abraham M. Heller. B.D. Doshisha (Japan). “The Study of Population 
Problems in Japan.” 1924. Columbia. 
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Virginia Higgins. A.B. Nevada. “A Descriptive Account of 100 Problem 
Children under the Bureau of Vocational Guidance, New York City.” 
1924. Columbia. 

W. W. Hollond. A.B. Cincinnati. “External Factors Affecting the Religion 
of Primitive Man.” 1924. Cincinnati. 

Hester M. Hood. A.B. Northwestern. “Community Co-operation in a 
Suburban Community—Winnetka, Illinois. 1924. Northwestern. 

Herbert D. Hooper. A.B. Southern California. “Comparisons among 
Siblings in University Scholarship.” 1924. Soutnern California. 

Everett C. Hughes. A.B. Ohio Wesleyan. “The Study of an } Outlying Indus- 
trial Community.” 1924. Chicago. 

James H. Hutt. A.B. Southern California. “The Social Values of Co- 
operative Marketing Associations.” 1924. Southern California. 

Evangeline Hymer. A.B. Southern California. “A Study of the Social 
Attitudes of Adult Mexican Immigrants in Los Angeles.” 1924. Southern 
California. 

Harry S. Jacobs. A.B. City College. “Immigration Legislation.” 1924. 
Columbia. 

Barbon A. Johnson. A.B. Cotner. “Social Control and the Family.” 1924. 
Nebraska. 

S. Y. Jowe. B.S. Oregon State. “A Study of the Blending of Cultures.” 
1925. Missouri. 

Charles E. Karsten. A.B. Cornell. “The Evolution of the Social Conscious- 
ness of a County of New York State.” 1924. Columbia. 

Tadao Kawamura. D.B. Doshisha (Japan). “Sociological Significance of 
the Horizontal Movement in Japan.” 1924. Chicago. 

Margaret C. Kellam. B.A. Toronto. “Delinquent Girls Examined at the 
Judge Baker Foundation.” 1924. Simmons. 

Hamilton H. Kellogg. A.B. Williams. ‘The Influence of Social Development 
on Liturgical Forms.” 1924. Columbia. 

Samuel Kerby. B.S. North Carolina State. “ Boys’ and Girls’ Club Wo 
1925. North Carolina State. 

Emil L. Kerchner. A.B. Illinois. ‘Evening Classes for Immigrants in 
Chicago.” 1924. 

Robert T. Lansdale. A.B. Oberlin. “Public Recreation Legislation and 
Community Organization.” 1925. Columbia. 

Robert H. Leavell. A.B. Harvard. ‘The Housing Problem.” 1924. Chicago. 

Maude Le Fever. A.B. York. “The Pre-School Child: His Physical and 
Mental Development.” 1924. Nebraska. 

L. L. Leftwich. A.B. Culver-Stockton. “Survey of Religious Attitudes of 
College Freshmen.” 1924. Chicago. 

Alma Lenohardy. A.B. Southern California. “A Social Analysis of the 
Education Difficulties of High School Pupils.” 1924. Southern Cali- 
fornia. 
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Katherine J. Lentz. A.B. Washington. “American-Japanese Relations in 
Seattle.” 1924. Washington. 

Andrew W. Lind. A.B. Washington. “Mobility of Population as a Factor 
in Social Disorganization.” 1924. Washington. 

Helen D. McGlade. A.B. Wellesley. “Plans for Student Loans and Student 
Aid in Universities, Colleges and Professional Schools.” 1924. Columbia. 

Dorothy McGraw. A.B. Minnesota. “Social Problems in the Drama.” 
1924. Columbia. 

Franklin McKeever. A.B. Kansas Wesleyan. “Social Organization of the 
Negro in Kansas City.” 1924. Kansas. 

Ralph Miles Mahan. A.B. Indiana. “Co-operative Labor Enterprises.” 
1924. Indiana. 

John F. Markey. A.B. Southern California. “The Concept of Psycho- 
Social Environment as a Control Factor in the Writings of American 
Sociologists.” 1924. Minnesota. 

Chih Meng. A.B. Davidson. “The Chinese of Newark, N.J.” 1924. 
Columbia. 

Esther Midlar. A.B. Swarthmore. “A Social Survey of Seattle, Wash.” 
1924. Columbia. 

Harry T. Morrell. A.B. Syracuse. ‘World-Peace Activities in the United 
States.” 1924. Columbia. 

Monkichi Namba. LL.B. Doshisha (Japan). “Invention and Its Relation 
to Human Welfare.” 1924. Columbia. 

Ruth B. Neptune. A.B. Southern California. “An Analysis of the Social 
Thought in the American Short Story.” 1925. Southern California. 

Elizabeth S. Nitcher. A.B. Kansas. “A Study of the Juvenile Court in 
Kansas.” 1924. Kansas. 

Hugh W. Norman. A.B. Indiana. “The Visual Education Movement.” 
1924. Indiana. 

Alice S. Nutt. A.B. Oberlin. “Statistical Cards of Case Working Agencies: 
A Critical Study.” 1924. Western Reserve. 

Alex E. Olander. A.B. Cornell College. “A Rating Scale for Social Traits.” 
1924. Jowa. 

Bennie E. Parish. A.B. Cotner. “The Origin for the Social Emphasis in 
Protestantism.” 1924. Nebraska. 

Ruth R. Pearson. Ph.B. Chicago. “The Poetry of the American Negro: 
A Study in Attitudes.” 1924. Chicago. 

Felicitas Philipp. A.B. Fairmount. ‘The Sociological Aspects of Prenatal 
Care.” 1924. Columbia. 

Nettie J. Pride. A.B. Southern California. “A Study of Rural Attitudes 
as Revealed in Selected Farm Papers and Magazines.” 1924. Southern 
California. 

Downing E. Proctor. Ph.B. Denison. “Social Organization of the Chinese 
Village.” 1924. Brown. 
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Lucius H. Ransom. A.B. North Carolina. ‘The Development of Children’s 
Court Laws in New York State.” 1924. Columbia. 

Mrs. Anettalie B. Rarey. A.B. Ohio State. “The Influence of the City of 
C. upon Three Nearby Mill Villages.” 1924. Western Reserve. 

John M. Rast. A.B. Emory. “Recent Negro Migration from Georgia.” 
1924. Columbia. 

Jessie S. Revitch. A.B. Minnesota. “An Investigation into the Changes of 
Attitudes in Jews of the First and Second Generations under Influence 
of Social Environment.” 1924. Minnesota. 

Arthur H. Riss. A.B. Sioux Falls. “Ecological Basis of Seattle.” 1924. 
Washington. 

Marcella E. Roach. A.B. Valparaiso University. “Work Histories of 
Retarded Children.” 1924. Chicago. 

Josephine Rogers. A.B. Southern California. “A Study of the Influence 
of Climate on Human Population.” 1924. Southern California. 

Alice Q. Rood. A.B. Bryn Mawr. “Housing Conditions among Negroes 
in the Federal Street Area.” 1924. Chicago. 

Mrs. Ruth Z. Ross. A.B. Barnard. “Federations of Social Agencies with 
Special Reference to New York City Federations.” 1924. Columbia. 
Leopoldo T. Ruiz. A.B. California. “Filipino Students in the United States.” 

1924. Columbia. 

Daniel Russell. A.B. Baylor. ‘The Dance Hall and Cabaret in Chicago.” 
1924. Chicago. 

Catherine M. Sabine. M.A. Western Ontario. “Co-operative Study in 
Various Aspects of Old-Age Dependency.” 1924. Simmons. 

Silvio Santayana. A.B. Boston. “Classification of the Types of Modern 
Criminals.” 1924. Boston. 

Ira E. Sanders. A.B. Cincinnati. “Race Amalgamation and the Jewish 
Problem.” 1924. Columbia. 

Louise A. Schlichting. B.A. Wisconsin. ‘Co-operative Study in Various 
Aspects of Old-Age Dependency.” 1924. Simmons. 

Joseph F. Sefe. A.B. Oberlin; B.D. Garrett. “Social Conditions of Bohe- 
mians in Chicago and Their Bearing on Religious Work among Them.” 
1924. Northwestern. 

Elmer Setterlund. Ph.B. Redlands; B.D. Rochester. ‘A Comparative Study 
of Certain Sociological Interpretations of Religion.” 1924. Northwestern. 

Wray E. Sexton. B.S. New York University. ‘A Social Survey of the Brook- 
dale District of Bloomfield, New Jersey.” (No date of completion given.) 
New York University. 

Mary B. Shaw. A.B. Pittsburgh. “Ethics in the Legal Profession.” 1924. 
Columbia. 

Jeanette Siegel. A.B. Goucher. “The Social Implications Involved in 
Violations in the Marriage Laws among Immigrants.” 1924. Johns 
Hopkins. 
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Edythe Simpson. A.B. Southern California. “A Case Study of the Anti- 
Social Conduct of Adult Woman.” 10924. Southern California. 

Eyler N. Simpson. A.B. Texas. “Sociological Use of Literary Material.” 
1924. Chicago. 

Louis H. Sobel. B.S. New York University. “Social Aspects of the Big Brother 
Movement.” (No date of completion given.) New York University. 

V. G. Sorrell. A.B. Iowa. ‘Community Attitudes: A Study of the Attitudes 
Expressed in Amusement Activities in a Rural Community.” 1924. 
Illinois. 

Anna B. Sprague. A.B. Lexington. “The Care of Dependent Children in 
Kentucky.” 1924. Columbia. 

Wickliffe Stack. A.B. Southern California. “The Movement for Uniform 
Marriage and Divorce Legislation in the United States.” 1924. Southern 
California. 

Claudie M. Steele. A.B. Baker. “Consolidated Schools of Colorado.” 
1924. Columbia. 

Frank D. Steger. A.B. Ohio Wesleyan. ‘American Immigration Legislation 
and Administration Affecting Greek, Armenian and Turkish Immigrants.” 
1924. Columbia. 

Nora Sterry. Southern California. “Social Conditions in the Macy Street 
School District, Los Angeles.” 1924. Southern California. 

Henry A. Storer. B.S. New York University. “Forest Hills—Social 
Aspects of an Experiment in Housing.” (No date of completion given.) 
New York University. 

Paul J. Sweeny. B.S. Florida. “Infanticide among Primitive and Archaic 
Peoples.” 1924. Nebraska. 

Eleanor L. Symonds. A.B. Hunter. “Population Shifting in Manhattan.” 
1924. Columbia. 

K. I. Tai. A.B. Shanghai Baptist College. ‘Fundamentalism in China.” 
1924. Chicago. 

S.H. Tan. A.B.Shanghai. “Chinese Characters: Their Origin and Develop- 
ment.” 1925. Chicago. 

Mabel P. Taylor. B.A. Washburn. “Co-operative Study in Various Aspects 
of Old-Age Dependency.” 1924. Simmons. 

Marian W. Taylor. A.B. Vassar. “Social Aspects of Prohibition in the Central 
District.” 1924. Chicago. 

J. B. H. Tegarden. A.B. Tennessee. “‘Voodooism.”’ 1924. Chicago. 

Edgar T. Thompson. A.B. South Carolina. “The Social Control of a 
Small Community.” 1924. Missouri. 

Earl V. Tolley. A.B. Syracuse. “The Social Policies of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church.” 1924. Columbia. . 

Elizabeth G. Trowbridge. B.A. Mills. “The Treatment of the Juvenile 
Delinquent in the United States, Particularly as Shown by the Probation 
and Reform School Systems.” 1924. Stanford. 
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Ruby B. Trumpbour. B.A. Smith. “New Methods in the Treatment of 
Women Prisoners.” (No date of completion given.) New York University. 

Gretchen Tuthill. A.B. Southern California. “A Study of the Japanese 
in the City of Los Angeles.” 1924. Southern California. 

Raymond H. Veh. A.B. Northwestern College. “The Identification of Clue- 
Aspects in Various Social Relationships: An Analysis of Charity Case 
Records.” 1924. Tilinois. 

A. D. Vetesk. A.B. Baldwin-Wallace. “Causes of the High Mortality Rate 
in Our High Schools.” 1924. Wisconsin. 

Margery A. Vogleson. B.A. Northwestern. “Children Treated in the 
Nerve Clinic, Massachusetts General Hospital, 1922-23.” 1924. 
Simmons. 

George B. Vold. B.S. South Dakota State. “Evidence of the Influence 
of Herbert Spencer on F. H. Giddings.” 1924. Chicago. 

Ella Vollstedt. A.B. Southern California. “An Analysis of the Tendencies 
in Social Work in the United States Since 1883.” 1924. Southern 
California. 

Wilma W. Walker. B.A. Iowa. “Social Attitudes of Young Children as 
Suggested by Their Preference for Selected Pictures.” 1924. Iowa. 
Ellen B. Wallace. S.B. George Peabody College. “Hospital Social Service 

in Chicago.” 1924. Chicago. 

Rowland B. Wehr. A.B. Muhlenberg. “A Survey of Certain Protestant 
Periodicals.” 1924. Columbia. 

Milton W. Weiffenbach. A.B. Central Wesleyan. ‘Churches of Columbia, 
Missouri, as Agencies of Social Control.” 1924. Missouri. 

James O. Whelchel. A.B. Oklahoma Baptist. “Teaching of Sociology in 
Southern Baptist Colleges.” 1924. Missouri. 

W. E. White. A.B. Southern California. “A Sociological Organization of 
an Elementary School.” 1924. Southern California. 

Louise M. Wilber. B.A. Stanford. “A Study of Immigrant Autobiographies 
with Reference to the Problem of Assimilation.” 1924. Stanford. 

Dorothy Williams. A.B. Vassar. ‘“ Employment of Children in Truck Gar- 
dens in Cook County.” 1924. Chicago. 

H. J. Williams. Th.B. Southern Baptist Sem. “An Examination of the 
Reciprocal Influence of Present Day Christianity and Modern Social 
Conditions.” 1924. Cincinnati. 

Jesse Williamson. A.B. Southwestern. “Social Significance of the Industrial 
Revolution.” 1924. Boston. 

Evelyn H. Wilson. A.B. Oberlin College. “Recent Negro Migrants on the 
South Side.” 1924. Chicago. 

William A. Wiltberger. A.B. University of California. “American Parole 
Legislation.” 1925. Chicago. 

Louis Wirth. Ph.B. Chicago. “Trade Union Attitudes.” 1924. Chicago. 
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Julian L. Woodward. M.E. Cornell. “Variation in News from Russia.” 
1924. Columbia. 

Charles Wu. A.B. Wisconsin. “Social Thought of Confucius.” 1925. 
Missouri. 

C. Y. Ying. (No college given.) “The Social Survey in America, 1904-1923.” 
1924. Wisconsin. 

Roy M. Youngman. A.B. Nebraska. “The Search for a Permanent Peace.” 
1924. Nebraska. 

Mary L. Zahrobsky. Ph.B. Chicago. “Slovak Immigrants in Chicago.” 
1924. Chicago. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes’ not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


Third Pan-American Scientific Congress.—The American Sociological 
Society has received an invitation to collaborate in the Third Pan- 
American Scientific Congress to meet at Lima, November 16-29, 1924. 
Not only is the Society asked to appoint one or more official delegates 
as its representatives to the Congress, but its members are invited to 
participate in the Congress. 

The Congress has been subdivided into nine sections, including 
Anthropology and History; Private, Public, and International Law; 
Economics and Sociology; and Education. Papers for the Congress 
will be received up to October 1, 1924. A summary not exceeding 1,500 
words should be attached to each paper submitted. The president of the 
section on Economics and Sociology is Dr. José Matias Manzanilla, 
dean of the faculty of politics and economics of the University of Peru. 

Communications should be addressed to the secretary-general, 


S. José Bravo, Apartado 889, Lima, Peru. 


Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Soziologie—The German Sociological Society 
will hold its fourth German Sociological Congress, September 28-30, 
1924, in Heidelberg. The two principal topics for the open sessions are 
“Sociology” and “Social Politics,” with papers by Professor Adolf 
Giinther, of Innsbruck, and Professor Ludwig Heyde, of Kiel; and 
“Science and Social Structure,” with papers by Professor Max Scheler, 
of Cologne, and Professor Max Adler, of Vienna. The president of 
the Society is Professor Ferdinand Ténnies, and the secretary is Professor 
Leopold von Wiese, Cologne, Claudiusstrasse 1. 


California Bureau of Research——The former staff members, under 
the direction of Dr. J. Harold Williams, have completed a compre- 
hensive report on the findings of the bureau for the eight years of its 
existence, including data on 1,250 delinquent boys, representing con- 
secutive entrants to Whittier State School during that period. The 
report also includes a study of 341 delinquent girls at the California 
School for Girls, and another study of 467 boys at the Preston School of 
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Industry. Special emphasis is placed on the results of psychological 
tests and the social case investigations. Several hundred homes and 
neighborhoods were especially studied. 

The bureau, which has been engaged since 1915 in the study of 
juvenile delinquency, was suddenly discontinued on June 30, 1923, in 
consequence of the “efficiency and economy” program of Governor 
Richardson. Its publications, including the Journal of Delinquency, 
were discontinued with the organization. The bureau was a depart- 
ment of Whittier State School, and maintained branch laboratories in 


other institutions. 


Bryn Mawr College.—Dr. Neva Ruth Deardorff, associate professor of 
social economy, has been made the executive secretary of the Children’s 
Commission of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and has been released 
from her engagement at Bryn Mawr College to undertake this important 
piece of work. 

Dr. Hornell Hart, executive secretary of the Iowa Child Welfare 
Commission, has been appointed associate professor of social economy 
in the Carola Woerishoffer graduate department of social economy and 
social research of Bryn Mawr College. Dr. Hart will give the graduate 


and undergraduate courses in sociology. 

Dr. Dorothy Sells has been appointed associate professor of social 
economy in the Carola Woerishoffer graduate department of social econ- 
omy and social research. Dr. Sells will offer undergraduate courses in 
the Labor Movement, and graduate courses in Industrial Relations and 


Labor Organization. 

Kalamazoo College-—Dr. A. E. Jenks, chairman of the division of 
anthropology and psychology, National Research Council, Washington, 
D.C., and professor of anthropology, University of Minnesota, received 
the degree of Doctor of Science from Kalamazoo College, his Alma Mater, 
June 18, at the time of delivering the Commencement address on the 
subject “The Dawning Era of Science.” 

Northwestern University—Professor F. E. Lumley, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, offered courses in sociology in the summer session. 

Knox College.—Professor Carl W. Strow, of Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, has accepted an appointment as professor of economics and 
sociology. 

University of Missouri.—Miss Bessie A. McClenahan, who has been 
with the Missouri School of Social Economy for several years, will be in 
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charge next year of the applied courses including social case work in 
rural sociology. 

Ohio State University Professor Herbert A. Miller of Oberlin 
College has accepted a professorship in sociology and will have charge 
of the courses in racial psychology. 


Sweet Briar College——Dr. Joseph K. Folsom, of Dartmouth College, 
has accepted the headship of the department of sociology and economics. 


Syracuse University—Professor Floyd H. Allport, of the University 
of North Carolina, has accepted a position as professor of psychology 
in the newly established school of citizenship and public affairs. This 
new school has a substantial endowment, and plans are under way to 
make it a center of research and teaching on political and civic questions. 
Professor F. M. Davenport, of Hamilton College, and a member of the 
New York State Senate, is the general adviser of the school. Dr. W. E. 
Mosher, of the N.I.P.A., is managing director, and Professor Shore, of the 
University of Illinois, has been secured to take charge of the instruction in 
political science. 

Tufts College—Professor Joseph Mayer has accepted the appoint- 
ment as head of the department of political science, which includes the 
work in economics and sociology. 


University of Washington—Mr. Hilbert A. Waldkoenig, who has 
been an instructor in the department for the last two years, has accepted 
a fellowship in the Graduate School of Social Service Administration of 
the University of Chicago. Mr. George A. Lundberg, who has been in 
charge of laboratory work in statistics at the University of Minnesota, 
will be an instructor in sociology and statistics next year. Mr. Read 
Bain, formerly assistant professor of sociology in the University of Oregon, 
will be in charge of the work in social theory. 


Vanderbilt University—Mr. E. T. Krueger has been appointed 
associate professor of sociology and Mr. Walter C. Reckless assistant 
professor of sociology. Professor G. W. Dyer has been granted one 
year’s leave of absence in order to engage in industrial research. 


University of West Virginia.—Dr. David Saposnekow, instructor in 
sociology at Hunter College, New York City, has been appointed assistant 
professor of sociology. Professor T. L. Harris is chairman of a committee 
for organizing a county council of social workers in Monongalia county, 
the seat of the state university. Extension work at the university now 
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includes considerable work in “community scoring” of both cities and 
rural communities. The sociology instructional staff is giving assistance 
in this work. 

Western Reserve University.—Professor William F. Ogburn, Columbia 
University, was a member of the summer-school faculty. 


University of Washington.—Dr. A. B. Wolfe, until recently professor 
of labor problems at the University of Texas and present incumbent 
of that chair at the Ohio State University, will give the introductory 
course in sociology and a course in social attitudes during the summer 
quarter. 


Courses in social welfare organization and public recreation will 
be offered this summer by Dr. Cecil North, professor of sociology at 
Ohio State University and director of the Social Workers’ Training 
School of Ohio. 
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Social Discovery. By Epwarp C. LINDEMAN, with an Introduc- 
tion by HERBERT CROLY, 1924. Republic Publishing Co. 


Pp. xxvii+375. Paper, $1.00. 

It cannot be said too emphatically that this is a book to be reckoned 
with by every sociologist, and not by the sociologists alone, but by every 
social scientist intelligent enough to recognize his responsibilities to 
methodology. 

The book contains nothing which is in principle new to professional 
sociologists. It settles nothing. It rather reopens the fundamental 
questions of methodology which have been under discussion for more 
than a generation. 

According to his own statements in the Preface, and judged by 
the range of literature in his references, the author as a sociologist would 
be referred by the Germans to the type Autodidakt. That is, he has 
not come up out of the great tribulation held by the departments of 
sociology in our graduate schools to be necessary preliminaries to the 
degree of Ph.D. in their subject. As compared with the conventional 
type he has evidently been in a high degree his own preceptor. He 
mentions Miss Mary P. Follett, author of The New State, as the most 
notable source of the impulse which resulted in his book (Preface, p.v.). 
The feature of The New State which first arrested the sociologists’ atten- 
tion was that the author operated from portions of their own ground, 
which she seemed to have discovered for herself. She exhibited scarcely 
any evidence of direct indebtedness to them, or even of consciousness 
that they existed. While Mr. Lindeman shows acquaintance with a 
much wider range of specifically sociological writing than appears in 
Miss Follett’s book, he still seems to write from outside rather than 
inside the sociological guild. This circumstance gives his book, like that 
of Miss Follett, peculiar value. The writers’ very detachment from 
the main body of the sociologists, and their arrival at attitudes which 
are prevalent if not universal in the graduate departments of sociology 
in America, may be viewed as cumulative evidence from independent 
sources that sociological findings are converging toward objectivity. 

Mr. Lindeman’s thesis may be reduced to the formula: To deserve the 
rank of science, sociology in particular and so-called social science in general 
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must follow a valid method and control an adequate technique. The dubious 
reverence of lip service has been rendered to this principle by most of 
the sociologists ever since Herbert Spencer and William G. Sumner 
and Lester F. Ward began to proclaim it. These men and their followers 
were perfectly clear about the principle. They were amateurs as to its 
ultimate applications, and even as to many of its rudimentary implica- 
tions which are now familiar. Mr. Lindeman is a welcome addition to 
the fellowship of scholars who have been trying to put a working content 
into the principle. There is a genial blend of sagacity and naiveté 
in the constructive portion of his book, beginning with chapter v. Its 
motif may be expressed in a different idiom from the author’s: We must 
objectify our categories. One of the considerable company who have been 
making the same assertion, with countless variations, all the way from 
a year to a generation, may well be genuinely glad that a new voice has 
taken up the theme and with such encouraging appearance of power to 
sustain it. 

Younger men naturally find it difficult to believe that glimpses into 
the nature of things, caught by the eyes of their own minds, have ever 
been seen before. In fact, the American pioneers in sociology over a 
generation ago saw the big problem of social science in essentially the same 
light in which it now presents itself to Mr. Lindeman, viz., as the problem 
of representing human experience in terms of categories which conform 
to reality. All their wanderings in the wilderness of provisional method- 
ologies, which Mr. Croly in his Introduction fairly characterizes, were 
nevertheless conscious and often professed attempts to find objective in 
place of speculative expressions for human life as it is. It is probably 
true that more sociologists than are certainly known to one another 
have long been at work upon the same task of conforming categories 
to reality which Mr. Lindeman undertakes." 

Who among the sociologists is nearest to an adequate apparatus of 
categories will remain an open question until no more variations of human 
relationships remain unexplored. Perhaps Mr. Lindeman’s proposals 
will presently lead all the rest. Perhaps we must confess that all the 
categories which we are now testing must give way to his. It is more 
likely that due consideration of his proposals will result in modifying 
them at least as much as it will change those already on trial. For 
example, his leading illustration of the category Group seems singularly 
unfortunate, for the same reasons which made failure of the earlier 
attempts to use the category Society as a tool of precision. The mistake 


* See Small, Origins of Sociology, pp. 329-37, 348. 
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lies in ignoring the commonplace of the old logic that intention is inversely 
as extension. In other words, reality will always present itself to our 
minds in some categories that are more interrogative than definitive, 
and we are pointed backward toward speculation instead of forward 
toward science when we try to outwit that arrangement. It is much 
more promising to allow the term “group” to cover the whole gamut of 
phenomena, from the fortuitous conjunction of two strangers who seem 
to the observer to be united by some sort of relations out in every direction 
in which interrelated persons are visible. 

In short, an adequate sociological methodology is less easily 
conceivable than both Mr. Lindeman and Mr. Croly seem to believe. 
If their book receives the attention it deserves, however, it should acceler- 
ate the improvement of sociological methodology which has been in 
progress for nearly fifty years. Discounting all its inconclusiveness, 
it is a comforting sign that the breed of scholars with foresight and 
courage to tackle first-rate problems of sociological methodology is not 


about to perish from the earth. 
ALBION W. SMALL 


Social Development, Its Nature and Conditions. By L. T. Hos- 
HOUSE. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1924. Pp. 348. 


$3.00. 

It is doubtful if all the living English philosophers and sociologists 
combined command prestige among American sociologists equal to that 
of Professor Hobhouse. 

Yet, after reviewing the other three volumes in the cycle bearing the 
general title “Principles of Sociology’* in order to have them distinctly 
in mind while reading this concluding portion, I find myself casting about 
for means of expressing the contrast which will be felt between our Ameri- 
can ways of dealing with sociological problems and Professor Hobhouse’s 
treatment. We have established an American tradition which a French 
or Italian or German sociologist might declare, on first acquaintance, to 
have little, if anything, in common with Hobhouse’s conceptions. This 
judgment would be plausible in the degree in which a stranger had 
accepted as final the superficial appearance that there is no common 
methodological consensus in the miscellany of American sociological 
literature since 1883. On the other hand, the contrast would be height- 

* The Metaphysical Theory of the State; The Rational Good; The Elements of Social 
Justice. 
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ened in the degree in which the continental observer rested his judgment 
solely upon what is explicit in Hobhouse’s system, and did not follow 
out its implications for analysis of concrete social reality. A part of the 
respect which American sociologists themselves feel for Hobhouse’s work 
is due to their consciousness that his thought-world is different from 
theirs, that he is penetrating depths with which they have been little 
concerned, that he is preoccupied with antecedents which they have 
never attempted to analyze. 

Of course this sense of strangeness is due immediately to the fact 
that Hobhouse is one of the few men who have made a strong impression 
upon sociological theory, with general philosophy as their base of opera- 
tions. American sociologists, as a rule, have not had the philosophers 
very distinctly in mind as they have gone about their work. They have 
been much more conscious of the psychologists. Chiefly, however, they 
have tried to adjust themselves, both in co-operation and in conflict, to 
the historians and the economists. Their excursions have been short 
and rare in the direction of metaphysics. The exceptions to the rule 
have been more impressive as ingenious diversions than as indications of 
necessary or promising courses of procedure. In a word, it has probably 
been much more of a misfortune than an advantage to American sociology 
that such men as Dewey and Tufts, for instance, have so scrupulously 
observed academic courtesy in keeping on their side of the imaginary 
line which has been assumed to separate philosophy and sociology. 

The analogy of American railroad building has occurred to me as a 
clue to the difference which every American sociologist must feel, 
which ro one has been able satisfactorily to define, between our tradition 
and Hobhouse’s program. The early American railroads were opportu- 
nistically extemporized devices for applying the power of steam to the 
movement of passengers and goods. They were both causes and effects 
of urgent demands for transportation. They were not results of pro- 
found or comprehensive studies in economic philosophy nor even in 
engineering. They were attempts merely to beat the stagecoaches and 
the oxcarts at their own game. In the course of time the rhythm between 
economic and technical and political cause and effect brought it about 
that the very forces which created the first railroads and equipments 
reconstructed them. An attempt to complete the analogy in detail 
would probably not be profitable. On the whole, however, American 
sociology has been more interested in immediate results, at least in the 
way of plausible explanations of how and why the social wheels go 
around, than in philosophical depth and consistency and coherence. 
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It has been more eager to be realistic than to be fundamental. It has 
been consciously, deliberately, and resolutely unconventional. As I 
am trying to show elsewhere, it was a product of tradition, but did not 
know it, and it felt itself answerable not to anybody’s previous thinking, 
but only to facts which remained to be discovered. 

The consequences have been adventures in social prospecting which 
have blazed trails or built highways to the utmost bounds of human 
associations, both in time and space. These expeditions have given us a 
superficial familiarity with every sort of human phenomenon that has 
occurred within these limits, and we have set up lines of connection 
between those of them which seemed to us most significant. 

If this analogy holds in a general way, it suggests a partial explana- 
tion of the probable reactions of American sociologists to Professor 
Hobhouse’s work. On the one hand, as to its fundamentals they genuinely 
admire and sincerely appreciate it. On the other hand, the sociological 
part of it will give them the impression that, with needless dwelling upon 
preliminaries, the author has at length reached ground with which they 
have long been familiar, and they will wonder whether it is worth while 
to run over again the topographical surveys which they have already 
made. This is, of course, a dilemma of attitudes, to be adjusted by some 
more ultimate authority than the preferences of the parties interested. 

To confess the American attitude still more frankly, I am obliged to 
say that, in its sociological aspect, the cycle as a whole, and the concluding 
volume in particular, can hardly fail at first impression to be a keen disap- 
pointment to American sociologists—not in what it does, however, but 
for what it leaves undone. It will strike them very much as a book on 
railroading, by the foremost engineer of England, would affect American 
railroad men, if it turned out to be chiefly an abstract treatise on the rela- 
tions of transportation to human welfare in general, with such allusions 
as it contained to railroads in the concrete in terms of Charing Cross and 
Euston stations as we knew them forty years ago. 

In spite of appearances to the contrary, we Americans are docile. 
The sociologists are no exception to this rule. We are always ready to 
acknowledge all the help we can get from every European thinker with 
analytical powers at all comparable with those of Professor Hobhouse. 
Whatever the philosophical abilities of other scholars, however, we have 
to be discriminating about the kind of help we can get from writings which 
recall the period of our earliest departure from the beaten paths. We are 
somewhat aware of our own crudenesses, and we are not wholly adverse 
to admitting them. We have the courage of our knowledge, however, 
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that the handful of American prospectors who began a generation ago to 
venture into unexplored social regions has grown into a large and capable 
corps of explorers, and that we have worked out an apparatus of research 
categories which make Professor Hobhouse’s use of the concepts “soci- 
ety” and “community,” for instance, seem to us like reversion to the 
thinking of the most naive years of our sociological movement. Perhaps 
we should lack the assurance to register this consciousness if continental 
scholars had not recognized the American adventure at something like 
our own appraisal. As another instance, it will be instructive to observe 
whether a public that has discounted Ratzenhofer’s findings will regard 
Hobhouse’s reduction of the “root-interests” to “the egoistic (including 
the bodily and therewith the sex impulses), the social, the cognitive and the 
constructive”’ (p. 174) as a move in advance or retreat. 

While English sociologists since Herbert Spencer have divided their 
time chiefly between Le Playism and Galtonism, and the sort of sciolistic 
eclecticism represented by Benjamin Kidd, which the editors of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica mistook for sociology, with Professor Hobhouse 
standing in lonely eminence among philosophical prolegomena, the com- 
pany of American adventurers that has grown into a host has built up a 
tradition and a technique of its own for exploration among social facts 
as they are. This tradition is not to be identified with the work of any 
half-dozen men—or half-dozen books. It is carried in a copious litera- 
ture with the substance of which every American graduate student of 
sociology is expected to be familiar before he is recommended for the 
Doctor’s degree. The evolution of that standard of procedure is indexed 
roughly in the eighteen annual volumes of the Proceedings of the American 
Sociological Society. It may as well be bluntly confessed that we are 
utterly unabashed in our belief that this American tradition represents 
the dead work of a generation in advance of the present British position. 
In their conception of sociological problems, and of the programs which 
will be necessary in solving them, British sociologists seem to us to be in 
essentially the state of mind which we were in during the decade before 
the American Sociological Society was organized. 

This irreverent judgment is due, to be sure, very largely to an unfor- 
tunate use of terms. It does not yet appear that the center of Pro- 
fessor Hobhouse’s interest is in sociology rather than in general philoso- 
phy. He has raised excessive expectations, therefore, by choosing for 
his cycle of four volumes the title “Principles of Sociology.”” In fact, 
until the middle of this fourth volume he leaves his readers in uncertainty 
as to whether he will reach distinctively sociological problems at all. 
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When we approach chapter viii, with its title “The Interaction of Minds,”’ 
we rather prematurely congratulate ourselves that we have at last 
crossed our own frontier. Chapter ix, ‘The Social Factor,” confirms this 
impression. Chapter x, “Intellectual Development,” disturbs our 
complacency with fear, which proves to be needless, that we are counter- 
marching back into psychology. It is only with chapter xi, ‘“‘The Devel- 
opment of Institutions,” that we find ourselves securely within sociologi- 
cal territory; i.e., with less than one-third of this fourth volume left for 
sociology proper. If the series had been entitled, “A Propaedeutic to 
Sociology,” the ground for the most important part of our criticism would 
have been removed. 

In a Foreword to this fourth volume the author says: ‘‘The whole 
(cycle) is a synthesis of the philosophic and scientific methods of social 
inquiry.” It is to be feared that those only whose wish is father to the 
thought will accept the series at its authors’ estimate. Examination of 
concrete social phenomena scarcely goes far enough in these volumes to 
convince a physical scientist that they actually contemplate use of a 
truly inductive, not to say experimental, technique. It is doubtful 
whether a commission of physical scientists would be able to discover 
that the method foreshadowed in these volumes is an advance in prin- 
ciple over Thomas Hill Green’s Principles of Political Obligation We 
should be more inclined to rest Professor Hobhouse’s claim as exemplar 
of a scientific method in social science on his Morals in Evolution than on 
this series. 

Does this appraisal mean, then, that the cycle will be unprofitable 
for American sociologists? Precisely the contrary. Placed in its proper 
perspective, valued for what it is, not for the title which it bears, it would 
better repay careful study from beginning to end than any recent addition 
to the literature of social science that could be cited. American sociolo- 
gists will find it worth such study, however, not for its sociology but for 


its pre-sociology. 
W. SMALL 


The New Decalogue of Science. By ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAM. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1923. Pp. 287. $2.50. 

This is the sort of book which leaves many minds that sympathize 
with its purpose in a state of disquiet as to whether it does more to pro- 
mote or to retard their common cause. Its intention is commendable. 
It is far from being as genuine a book as its author imagines. Its band- 
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wagon features arouse expectations which are not satisfied by the rest 
of the show. 

One of the humors of the new enlightenment, assuming that there is 
such a thing, is the smugness of some of its luminaries in their assurance 
that the world was shrouded in darkness until their sunburst appeared. 
When they advertise for some new provoker of the gaiety of nations, 
some Cervantes “to laugh our social and political morals off the worlds’ 
stage” (p. 274), with the implication that they are willing provisionally 
to fill the bill, many of their contemporaries will freely concede that at 
least they need no further make-up for the Sancho Panza réle. In this 
instance a certain type of reader is moved to recall Tolstoi as a reformer 
of religion. To people whose conceptions had not expanded beyond the 
range of notions in circulation among the laity of the Russian Greek 
Church, Tolstoi must have given some wholesome shocks. For people 
whose youth had been spent in a fairly intelligent and devout Protestant 
environment, Tolstoi’s gropings toward reality were of an order that had 
become familiar before milk teeth were shed. 

To be sure, this is on the whole a dolt of a world, but we have not 
been obliged to wait until 1924 to be told of it. There was a man named 
Socrates, for instance, who rather bluntly spoke out in meeting, and told 
the Athenians just what this book wants to broadcast more generally, 
namely, that, instead of longer accepting old wives’ fables, folks ought 
to get acquainted with things as they are. After the lesson had been 
recited and ignored a great many times in the interim, a couple of mil- 
lennia later August Comte drew some attention to it in his volumes on 
the main theme that the chief trouble with the world is its “anarchy of 
fundamental ideas.” The present author was evidently on the job of 
relaying this perception when he wrote (p. 275): “Until society becomes 
intelligent it can never be happy or free.”” Very good! But when the 
boy pulled out the plum he did not go to the length of advertising it as the 
missing fulcrum to move the world. If the woods are not full of people 
chanting the same refrain, there are enough of them to confuse one 
another’s renderings, and to shame anyone’s impression that his par- 
ticular phrasing is a patentable invention. 

Many of us affectionately remember Lester F. Ward, who may be 
said to have spent his life telling nothing else. Thousands of Yale, 
and Harvard, and Brown, and Williams men are still living who heard 
substantially the same news from such men as William G. Sumner, 
N. S. Shaler, William James, Francis Wayland, Ezekiel G. Robinson, 
E. Benjamin Andrews, and Mark Hopkins. Such men—and they were 
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legion in colleges all over the land—had to bring up the rear of the scien- 
tific procession, of course. They had to wait until the discoverers had 
discovered before they could tell their students just when they must 
adjust their minds to a particular substitute for tradition. In the last 
fifty years or more, however, it has been the exceptional college in the 
United States whose total influence upon its students has not made for 
as wide open-mindedness and hospitality as their receiving capacity 
could bear, toward new knowledge, whenever it appeared with credible 
credentials. 

One of the things which have been taught by ages of experience is 
the wisdom of modesty and the ill-advisedness of stridency. How does 
the author suppose it happens that he is able to draw copious illustration 
and allusion from a vast capital of scientific discovery, if free thought 
has thus far been barred from the world? He has made relatively too 
little of the fact that there has been far more liberty of thought than there 
has been discretion and competence to use it profitably. 

Another of the things which men of our author’s type have not 
learned is that quantity production of all-round wisdom is not feasible. 
They forget, or like the present book they do not arrive, until it has the 
appearance of an afterthought, at the perception that the larger part 
of most of our thinking has to be done by proxy, and that it takes us 
long at best to find out who are experts and who are fakirs. Even the 
scientific discoverers have not been famous for their alacrity in absorbing 
findings in any other field but their own. It turns out that “The New 
Mount Sinai” (p. 79) is not a single peak. “The Laboratory” is many 
laboratories. They do not instantaneously confirm one another. Their 
supposed discoveries do not always convince anybody but their finders. 
The most successful investigators have often been like the rest of us, and 
perhaps more so, in their childish simplicity a short distance away from 
their own specialties. Professor Virchow once said to the present writer: 
“T wouldn’t dare to trust my own judgment about clinical application 
of anything that Pasteur and I have discovered.” It is as unintelligent 
as any of the older superstitions to suppose that the world can be con- 
verted to a comprehensive scientific ethic by revival-meeting methods. 

Science does not come in prize packages of pre-digested food. Science 
is not an assortment of Ford “‘parts,”’ ready to be assembled at a moment’s 
notice into a running machine. One of the most frequent marks of a 
scientific fact is its apparent detachment from other known facts. Those 
most intimately acquainted with it are least precipitate about forcing 
it into programs. Accordingly, no one who has a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with science at any point could read this book without a sense 
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of suffocation from the amateurish atmosphere which surrounds its 
professions. 

With due allowances, then, for its reversions to sophomorism, the book 
is not without merit. It would make good reading for the Pope, or for 
William Jennings Bryan. It would provide a few salutary, uncomfor- 
table half-hours for those legislators who have voted, or who are about 
to vote, to abolish evolution. It might give some useful jolts to certain 
school authorities and a few surviving college presidents who prefer to 
treat students’ minds more as catch basins than as filters. It might 
give pause to an occasional least fatuous of those zealots who propose 
to save religion by deriving it from the ages of mythology. Among such 
types, the larger the circulation of the book the better. It is to be hoped 
that it will not fall into the hands of any who are callow enough to take 
it as an authority on the “ethics of science.” 


ALBION W. SMALL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Creative Experience. By Mary P. Fottetr. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1924. Pp. xix+303. $4.00. 

Those who read Miss Follett’s The New State when it was published 
in 1920 have waited with eager anticipation for another book from her 
pen. They will not be disappointed in the present book, for it is fully 
up to the level of the first. The author does not call it a work in sociology 
or social psychology, and probably rightly, for it attempts to explain the 
significance of the results of recent psychology for all the social sciences 
—sociology, economics, political science, jurisprudence, and social ethics. 
The motive of the book may perhaps be stated in the author’s own words 
(p. 97): ‘When psychologists become willing to join hands with the stu- 
dents of the social sciences, it will be a day of prophecy and hope for the 
solving of human problems.” And Miss Follett, a student of both psy- 
chology and the social sciences, attempts to bring together the conclu- 
sions of students in both fields. 

It is unfortunate that the title of the book does not indicate its prob- 
lem, but rather suggests a work purely in the field of psychology or phi- 
losophy. The title would have been happier and more accurate if it had 
been “Creative Experience in the Social Life.” Such a title would have 
indicated the content of the book, which is a concrete study of the behav- 
ior of men, both as individuals and as groups. The author discusses in 
the opening chapters whether the expert is the revealer of the truth of 
experience; whether the legal order is the guardian of the truth; and the 
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nature of experience in the light of such recent psychological theories as 
“circular response,” “integrative behavior,” and “the Gestalt concept.” 
(Some of these are recent only in name or in vogue.) It is impossible 
to give the contents of these chapters in a few words. Suffice to say that 
every one of them contains a vital contribution to social theory. The 
final chapters of the book in Part II are taken up with interesting appli- 
cations of the point of view to political theory, especially the theory of 
democracy. 

The book is “creative” in the realm of social theory, to borrow a 
word from its title. But it is brilliant and suggestive rather than system- 
atic. One wonders, as one reads, why Miss Follett touches upon so 
many ideas which she fails to develop fully and apply. Why does she 
not proceed to interpret in detail the phenomena of social life, of group 
behavior, in terms of progressive integration and disintegration, pro- 
gressive co-ordination, and breakdown of co-ordination? This is the 
implication of her own interpretation of the Gestalt concept. Perhaps 
she intends to do this in another book. We shall have to wait again in 
anticipation. 

As in her former book, Miss Follett refuses to cater to the academic 
mind by giving her book ample references and an index. Hence the 
student will not find the book easy to use. While she thus avoids the 
appearance of a certain sort of academic pedantry, yet, on the other hand, 
she retains so much of the terminology of philosophy and psychology 
that she often fails to clothe her thought in language intelligible to the 
common man. | 

In spite of these minor criticisms, one must say that the book again 
demonstrates that Miss Follett is easily the foremost woman thinker 
along social and political lines of our time, and perhaps one of the most 
philosophical thinkers in the field of social theory of all time—a fact 
which should be highly gratifying to all advocates of the emancipation 
and education of women as well as to all who are seeking to further the 


progress of the social sciences. Cuartes A. ELLwoop 


UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 


Progress and History. Essays arranged and edited by F. S. Marvin. 
London: Oxford University Press. Pp. 314. $2.00. 
Progress and Science. By RoBERT SHAFER. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. Pp. xii+239. $2.50. 
These books take radically opposed views of the same subject. 
Marvin and his collaborators attempt to show that there has been very 
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marked progress historically in mechanic arts and in religion, morals, 
government, industrial organization, art, science, philosophy, and ideals. 
Shafer, following the ingenious Inge idiosyncrasy, admits progress his- 
torically but grudgingly, and devotes most of his time to warning hopeful 
people to beware of the reformers who may arouse the unwashed and 
intellectually unsalvaged (those without the old and honorable classical 
and logical training) to expect the impossible and thus to unsettle the 
social order (which presumably has progressed to this point and should 
advance no farther). The two books should be read together, not only 
to get a weighting of the opposed arguments, but also to understand 
the logic and the psychological presuppositions of the proponents and 
opponents of the theory of social progress. Marvin’s own essays (“The 
Idea of Progress,” “Science”) are the best in his volume. A. J. Carlyle 
brings his usual profundity of analysis and insight to bear upon progress 
in the Middle Ages; and the essays on morals, industry, and art, by L. P. 
Jacks, A. E. Zimmern, and A. C. Brock, are also good. The treatments 
of religion, philosophy, and ideals merely incumber the text with a static 
or superficial viewpoint tediously presented. Shafer includes in his 
volume criticisms of the methods of thinking of Henry Adams and Walter 
Pater, which may have some value for those interested in these men. 
He also has some pertinent remarks on the weakening of educational 
standards and ideals in our colleges through a too extended appeal for 
numbers at the expense of standards. Neither of these works gets 
beyond the outskirts of the problem of the measurement of social progress. 
Each writer, however, in his own way, recognizes science as the heart of 
the method of attainment, Marvin to approve and Shafer to doubt. 
‘Shafer scoffs at the “dogma” or “doctrine” of progress as he would not 
sneer at the dogmas of mysticism. Indeed, the conflict in viewpoint is 
mainly one between faith in science, on the one hand, and faith in the 
mystical and in individualism, on the other. Neither has any depend- 
able criterion for measuring progress or regression. But Marvin and his 
group have facts relative to progress, and these must come before the 
criteria of measurement and valuation can be formulated. 

L. L. BERNARD 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Towards a Christian Sociology. By ArtHUR J. PENTY. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 215. $2.00. 

This is the sort of book that makes the judicious grieve. In some of 

the trying-to-be judicious it provokes emotions less Christian than grief. 
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It proceeds from a level of intelligence which does not know that it is 
precisely as muddled to talk about “a Christian sociology” as about 
“a Christian chemistry” or “a Christian mathematics.” It is sad that 
we have no way of preventing prostitution of the term “Christian” 
by use as an advertising medium for irresponsible individual opinions. 
On his first page the author betrays that he is as blind a guide to valid 
use of Christian sources as he is to a valid conception of sociology. He 
shows that he dogmatizes the foundation of his rationalizing upon the 
New Testament, instead of getting out of the New Testament its own 
version of Christianity. He alleges that the Christian way is to assume 
“the existence of a type of society which may be designated as the nor- 
mal.”’ In contrast with this fictitious “Christian” way is the Socialist 
way, “altogether destitute of any conception of normality.” Beside 
the alleged way of Christ and the alleged way of Marx there is no other. 

That settles quite a batch of problems at the outset. Some record 
for a page and a third! 

If the writer consistently hewed to his own crooked line he might 
have earned a certain degree of respect. A few pages later, however 
(p. 39), he forgets his assertion of a normative sociological presupposition 
in Christianity, and shifts to the alternative that the master-idea of 
Christianity is the primacy of the spiritual over the material. Quite 
a different matter! 

To anyone with the reviewer’s preconceptions of the rudiments of 
both Christianity and sociology, the book makes the same sort of appeal 
that a petition for appointment as sanitary engineer would make among 
men who had found the applicant to be a mystical amateur in chemistry 
and bacteriology and engineering. Life is too short for waste of any of 
it in trying to reach either physical or social goals behind this sort of 
leadership. 

If the writer had been content to let sociology alone, as auiitie 
outside his circle of acquaintance; if he had entitled his book Some 
Gropings toward an Every-Day Religion; and if he had submitted his 
sermonizings to the expurgation necessary to rid them of their pseudo- 
scientific pretentiousness; a remainder would be left not wholly without 
merit. As it stands, however, the book is merely another of the type 
which obscures religion and confuses thought. It is another case of the 
illusion that a genuinely Christian attitude toward truth and obligation 
in general is sufficient qualification for solution of all social problems. 
A Christian attitude no more makes a social than an electrical engineer. 


ALBION W. SMALL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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La Place de la Sociologie dans I’Education aux Etats-Unis. Par 
FREDERICK WILLIAM RomMAN. Collaborateur spécial du Bureau 
de l’Education des Etats-Unis. Paris: Marcel Giord, 1923. 
Pp. 428. 25 francs. 


This is a book of unique importance. The author has had rare oppor- 
tunities to establish an observing-station at a point at which more lines 
of vision converge than join in the perspective of the ordinary spectator. 
As a sociologist, as a teacher of sociology, as a generalizer of educational 
practice and philosophy, as a representative of the American Bureau of 
Education, as a student both of sociology and of education, in America, 
in Germany, and in France, as a witness before the court of French 
academic opinion as to the experience of his own country, and as it looks 
from comparison of his impressions received at home with his maturer 
judgments formed in part by review of the same facts through the 
medium of European atmosphere—in all these aspects Dr. Roman com- 
mands attention, irrespective of the particular conclusions which he 
may have reached. Here is at all events, an estimate formed by a differ- 
ent sort of survey from any that have preceded. American higher edu- 
cation and American sociology, both as past performances and as pending 
groups of problems, take on aspects in this perspective which had not 
been presented with equal definiteness before. 

The author judges both education and sociology with more of the 
presuppositions of the Durkheim school of thought than Americans have 
accepted. The conception of education as a function implicitly of and 
for and by the state, has had more effect with him than with the more 
typical American school and college man, or sociologist. That is, the 
conception of education as a function of and for and by society, rather 
than for the individual, first, foremost, and finally, shapes the estimate 
in the book more decisively than it appears in most American thinking. 
Virtually the question which the book tries to answer is this: What has 
sociology done, what has education done, especially as they have modified 
each other in the United States, to mold general social conditions in the 
country, and what are the visible problems of co-operation between the 
two factors considered as potential social forces ? 

It is a distinct social service merely to have raised that question. 
It is a much more important social service to have attempted to answer 
it. American educational and sociological theorists owe it to themselves 
carefully to consider Dr. Roman’s attempt to indicate the answers. 


ALBION W. SMALL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Social Origins of Christianity. By SHiRLEY JACKSON CASE. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1923. Pp. vi+263. 
$2.25. 

The conventional approach to Christianity has been through its ideas 
or teachings, viewed as a quantity of spiritual information thrust into 
human history from a supernatural source and existing independently 
of mankind. This volume treats Christianity not as a collection of ethi- 
cal precepts and theological dogmas but as a phase of social evolution— 
a part of the on-going process of historic development. The author has 
no apologetic preoccupations; and he declares very positively that Chris- 
tianity, “‘at all costs to modern wishes,” must be investigated and inter- 
preted from the standpoint of social experience, like any other chapter of 
human life (p. 31). He points out that there is a great dearth of literature 
dealing with the formative social experiences of the early Christians in 
the various environments amid which the structure of their own society 
crystallized and their message took shape (p. 255). 

The “orthodox” interpretation of Christianity has erected an arti- 
ficial wall between the New Testament and the Hebrew Bible, viewing 
the more ancient collection of source material as having importance only 
through embodying mechanical predictions, or “types,” of the ecclesi- 
astical Christ preached by the apostle Paul. But Professor Case levels 
this barrier at the outset, emphasizing that the Christians ‘were part of 
a larger social whole, first Jewish and later Gentile” (p. 25, etc.). Chris- 
tianity, he declares, can be rightly understood only as we come to it 
through its Jewish and gentile environments. 

The Christian movement, says the author, was at first purely Jewish; 
and from the very outset it was “socially conditioned in a much more 
emphatic way than is commonly appreciated” (p. 38). The members 
“‘were chiefly concerned with the hope of realizing a new status of society” 
(p. 39), a concrete expression of which appears in the work of John the 
Baptist (p. 49). The Jewish hope for an earthly “kingdom of God,” 
based on social justice, was inherited in common by Jesus and his Jewish 
contemporaries. The trouble in the case of Jesus, however, turned 
around the methods and attitudes which one might properly adopt in 
working toward this kingdom of God. The Jewish nation had fallen 
into the hands of its “‘respectable”’ classes, and had gradually evolved 
a system of theological and ecclesiastical machinery which Jesus felt to 
be functioning contrary to the interests of the kingdom. The common 
people heard him gladly; but they were poor and unorganized. On the 
other hand, the wealthy Jewish officials were champions of the status quo; 
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and they had the ear of the Roman imperiai authorities who were holding 
Judea in subjection. Both John and Jesus may have been suspected of 
some ulterior political purpose (whether rightly or wrongly); and both 
were executed by the Romans. 

The author has hardly begun his treatment of the social origins of 
Christianity before we find him stressing “The Transition to a Gentile 
Environment” (chap. ii). He points out that in this transition “the 
Christian message was not immune from certain changes of importance”’ 
(p. 74). The Jewish emphasis on a divine kingdom, based on social 
justice, dropped from sight; and with it vanished the tension of class 
antagonism between rich and poor. There was no longer any place for 
the perspective implied in the sayings of Jesus about the impossibility 
that a wealthy man could enter the kingdom of God. The center of 
attention was shifted from earth to heaven. Christianity became a 
competitor of certain “mystery” cults which offered their votaries per- 
sonal security through union with some divinity who guaranteed safe 
passage of the soul into “the other world.” 

This change of emphasis comes into view when we look at the New 
Testament, not as a miraculous literary deposit without any chronological 
relations, but as a series of documents produced in a definite time-and- 
place order extending through a century or more and ranging widely over 
the Roman empire. The outstanding figure in this transition was Paul, 
a Roman citizen, born in Asia Minor, but of Jewish parents. Early 
gentile Christianity was forced to make its way in a world already occu- 
pied to a large extent by the rival mystery religions. These cults had 
pre-empted the field so far as the wealthy and respectable classes were 
concerned. Their rites of initiation were costly; and they served as 
exclusive clubs for the well-to-do. But early gentile Christianity, on 
the other hand, appealed primarily to the “common man” (p. 126). 
In this respect, at least, it reproduced the older Jewish emphasis on 
Jehovah as the God of the “ poor and needy.” ' 


But since gentile Christianity was primarily individualistic in its 


doctrine, it implied no necessary antagonism between rich and poor. 
Although it was at first mainly a religion of the humble, it attracted 
increasing numbers of the wealthy who willed property to the churches. 
The accumulation of real estate and other forms of wealth went along 
with growth in membership; and hence an ecclesiastical organization 
came into existence, presided over ultimately by the Roman bishops. 
The church thus gradually evolving was at length recognized by the 
government, and finally became the only legal religion in the empire. 
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The church was an aristocracy; and while it replaced the divinities of 
paganism by the God of the Bible, the radical social passion of Jesus and 
the Hebrew prophets disappeared. 

This volume is so valuable in its new territory that it deserves 
to be heralded rather than criticized. Religion is becoming more and 
more attractive to sociologists and historical economists. For such 
scholars, and for the liberal clergy, Dr. Case’s book will have peculiar 
value. It ought to be digested by every investigator who aims to cover 
the general field of institutions. Many other treatises will appear dealing 
with the social origins of Christianity. This new literature will have 
significance not merely because it will give us a truer understanding of 
the past, but because it will furnish the technical basis for a better func- 
tioning of religious institutions in the twentieth century. 

Louis WALLIs 


The Philosophy of Civilisation. By R. H. Towner. New York: 
G. T. Putnam’s Sons, 1923. Two volumes. Pp. 290, 340. 


$5.00. 

It is puzzling why so absurd a piece of work as these two volumes was 
published by so respectable a publishing house as Putnam’s. They illus-— 
trate the dangers of a speculative sociology based upon biological assump- 
tions. Perhaps after all the publishers have done the public a service 
by showing that social speculation upon biological premises is just as 
dangerous as any other form of social speculation. It is the old story of 
the effects of various forms of natural, sexual, and artificial selection upon 
human society. This time, however, the main emphasis is thrown upon 
sexual selection, and upon a very particular form of it. According to the 
author, it is the sexually cold women who bear the children of the ability 
required for administering and promoting civilization. Sexual, ardent 
women, on the other hand, bear only mediocre children and have many of 
them. As sexual coldness produces a natural aversion to mating and to 
maternity, the life of civilization depends on the existence of institutions 
that will compel or induce sexually cold women to marry and to become 
mothers. This has been accomplished in one way or another by all the 
civilizations of the past that have amounted to anything. But we are 
moving in the wrong direction. We are emancipating our women and 
this results in a “reversal of selection”’ which will sooner or later under- 
mine civilization. The author finds other forms of selection, or rather 
absence of selection, which are also harming the race. Prohibition, for 
example, is a huge mistake, since it prevents the passionate types from 
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killing themselves by drink. The result again is a perpetuation of medioc- 
rity. Socialistic limitations upon the accumulation of private property 
are also discouraging ability and helping mediocrity to flourish. The 
author’s conclusion as to the outlook for our civilization is naturally 
pessimistic. 

This book comes near reaching the climax of absurdity in biological 
sociology. It must be, however, that there is a public demand for such 
stuff, or else the publishers would not dare to publish a two-volume work 
of this sort. The work is chiefly valuable to show the need of a scientific 
sociology. 

Cartes A, ELLwoop 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


The Witch-Cult in Western Europe. By MARGARET ALICE MuRRAY. 
Oxford, England: Clarendon Press, 1921. Pp. xviii+ 285. 
$5.65. 

The subject of this volume is witchcraft as a cult. The author 
makes a clear distinction between what is called ‘‘operative”’ and “ritual” 
witchcraft. Operative witchcraft includes all charms and spells, whether 
used by professed witches or professed Christians, for good or for evil, 
for killing or for curing. These are part of the common heritage of the 
human race. But ritual witchcraft is a religion. It is the thesis of this 
volume that ritual witchcraft, as it was known in the Middle Ages in 
Western Europe, is the surviving cult of an earlier, primitive, dwarf 
race identified with the fairies and with fairy lore, which, as students of 
folk-lore well know, is traditionally connected with witches and witch- 
craft. 

This study is based, in the main, on the evidence adduced in the 
trials for witchcraft in England and Scotland, and in view of the very 
extensive literature on witchcraft, this volume is particularly valuable: 
(1) because it is based directly upon the original documents; (2) because 
it cites so much material from the original sources and in the language 
in which it was written; and (3) because these materials are all analyzed 
and classified with reference to the questions which are raised by the 
very nature of the materials themselves. 

After an introduction and an introductory chapter on the continuity 
of religious beliefs and practices, the facts are reviewed under the follow- 
ing titles: (1) the god of the witches, i.e., the devil—as god, as human 
being, and as animal; (2) admission ceremonies—renunciation and vows, 
the covenant, baptism, and the mark; (3) the assemblies—the Sabbath, 
or religious meeting; the esbat, or business meeting; (4) rites, homage, 
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the dances, music, the feast, candles, the sacrament, sacrifices—human 
and animal—magic words, rain-making and fertility rites; (5) the 
organization—the officer, the covens (i.e., the ritually organized assem- 
bly), duties, and discipline; (6) familiars and transformation—the 
divining familiar, the domestic familiar, methods of obtaining familiars; 
transformation into animals. 

In addition to matters discussed under the headings mentioned, 
there are several interesting appendixes; one in which the evidence is 
presented suggesting a connection between fairies and witches; another 
citing the evidence from the trials of Joan of Arc and Gilles de Rais, 
which seems to indicate what the author is inclined to believe—that they 
were actually members of the witchcraft cult. 

A third index gives an interesting list of something like a thousand 
names of witches in England and Scotland, in regard to whom some sort 
of record has been preserved. 

This volume will be interesting to sociologists mainly as an introduc- 
tion to a considerable body of materials which throw light upon one of 
the most obscure and interesting manifestations of human nature— 
namely, the phenomena of diabolism and the cult of the devil. 

The interesting thing about this cult is that its god is the Christians’ 
devil, and that its ritual—much of which is not merely sacrilegious but 
obscene—seems to be conceived in a spirit of sacrilegious perversity, 
as if one aim of the cult were not merely to renounce Christianity, but 
to do it in the most outrageous manner possible. 

It was, we are told, “‘a joyous religion, and as such quite incompre- 
hensible to the gloomy inquisitors and reformers who suppressed it.” 
But the expression “‘joyous” does not exactly describe the furious 
sexual orgies of the witches’ Sabbath. It is, at any rate, not the natural 
joyousness of a naive paganism, but rather the frantic and often insane 
outbursts of suppressed human impulses, in passionate rebellion against 
the austerities of an ascetic discipline to which the natural man had not 


been able wholly to accommodate himself. 
Ropert E. PARK 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Farmer and His Community. By DwicuHt SANDERSON. The 
Farmer’s Bookshelf. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. Pp. 254. $1.25. 

What Signora Olivia Rossetti Agresti, in her panegyric of David 

Lubin, calls the “semi-rhetorical and dilettanti . . . . rural life move- 
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ment” can only be established above the level of words and pretensions 
by earnest scholars utilizing the scientific method. Professor Sanderson 
is such a scholar, and he has written a book which contributes to this 
desired end. The only valid basis of differentiation of rural sociology 
from general sociology is a body of investigation directed specifically 
at agricultural peoples living in an agricultural environment. Happily, 
Professor Sanderson recognizes this principle; his volume makes the 
best use of what reliable rural social studies are available. 

The initial chapter, although based upon the studies of Galpin, must 
be considered as an attempt at social theorizing. The rural community 
is, by the method of composition, defined as “the people in a local area 
tributary to the center of their common interests.’* If the search is 
for an objective “thing,” this is perhaps an adequate definition; but 
the recognition of the community as a “thing’’ does nothing to illumine 
the concept. If, for example, the definition should read: “the interplay 
of interests represented by the activities of people living within a defined 
local area,” pertinent problems would be immediately suggested. The 
community would be no longer an objective “thing” but rather an 
objective process. It is probably essential that some method be devised 
for locating the rural community but the real task of sociology is to 
discover the meaning of the activities which give significance to the 
concept of community. In a later chapter? Professor Sanderson gives 
partial assent to this point of view, but it is not central to his theme. 

The Farmer and His Community (introduces) three important and 
neglected topics which are essential to an adequate understanding of 
the processes of rural life, namely, (a) the “alien” or foreigner in agricul- 
ture, (b) the social implications of the co-operative movement, and (c) 
the réle of social maladjustment as an inhibiting factor. A certain 
sociological importance attaches itself to the fact that agriculture tends 
to pass into the hands of successive immigrant groups. The extractive 
industries of mining and fishing reveal the same fact, and observation 
leads to the conclusion that this shift of control is accompanied by a 
disturbing form of social instability. The co-operative movement can 
no longer be considered as a purely economic or commercial enterprise. 
It leads inevitably to forms of social organization whose activities 
create new values.’ It is a foregone conclusion of most observers that 
the technique for dealing with the dependent, defective, and delinquent 


*P. ro. 2 Chap. xiv, p. 169. 
3 The Burley Tobacco Growers’ Co-operative Marketing Association of Kentucky 
e.g., has employed a trained social worker. 
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members of rural communities will not be a mere imitation of urban 
methods. What the technique of rural social work is to be, however, 
is left to future experimentation. 

Professor Sanderson’s volume is intended for ‘“‘rural leaders and 
progressive farmers,” but it appears to the reviewer that it is excellently 
adapted to the classroom. It constitutes a comprehensive survey of 
the rural social problem and it begins where sociology should begin, 
namely, with local groups and the local community. Moreover, its 
references include more than three-score authors and books as well as 
numerous pamphlets and periodicals. It is a volume of solid content. 
In his Foreword, Professor Sanderson promises a larger study of the 
rural community—a study obviously projected in the interests of advanc- 
ing social science. It is to be hoped that the intimacy of style which 
characterizes his first contribution will not be sacrificed in the more 
technical work. At any rate sociologists may look forward with hopeful 
confidence to the future contributions which Professor Sanderson 
promises. 

E. C. LINDEMAN 

Hicu Brice, New Jersey 


Agricultural Organization in the United States. By EDWARD WIEST, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. Pp. 618. 
$3.90. 

Whether this work can be considered a textbook is difficult to say. 
There are few courses being given in American colleges which undertake 
to present this phase of our economic and social life in just this way or 
from this viewpoint. Certainly it can be considered a reference book, 
almost an encyclopedia in the field of agricultural or rural organization. 
Probably in the absence of any competition except Buck’s two books, 
The Granger Movement, and The Agrarian Crusade, it is an indispensable 
book to anyone attempting to touch any phase of the larger organizations 
of agricultural interests and rural people. 

The presentation of the public organization of agriculture is elaborate 
and detailed, probably so elaborate and detailed as to lose practically all 
interpretative content. The presentation of the private organization of 
agriculture is the most complete of anything yet available in a single 
document. It covers the field from the earliest agricultural societies to 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. It does not include a discussion 
of the Non-Partisan League, the great commodity co-operative societies, 
the Farmer-Labor Party, or any phase of the rural community organiza- 
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tion movement. It does not present a description of any of the attempts 
of agriculturists to obtain political organization. It probably fails to do 
this intentionally, because it seeks to deal only with those organizations 
which are purely economic in nature. 

The author weaves all through his discussion the economic inter- 
pretations which only a student of the larger field of economics could give. 
Sometimes these interpretations become almost digressions into the field 
of economic theory, the connections of which the average reader is likely 
to miss and some others to disagree with. At certain points he too readily 
reaches conclusions concerning the viewpoint of the farmer. Such an 
instance is when he states, “ Recently, however, it has become perfectly 
plain to them that their class interests are opposed to those of labor”’ 
(p. 584). The recent growth of the Farm-Labor Party in the West and 
Southwest does not warrant so sure a generalization. 

There is no attempt, except by implication, to interpret the growing 
tendency of farmers to organize and the spread of agrarian organizations 
as a movement or phenomenon of social psychology. This book does, 
however, make a most distinct contribution by assembling the materials 
from which a study of this interesting phenomenon can take its lead. It 
is practically the first book of its kind in the field and is sure to be wel- 


comed by all students of rural life. 
Cart C. TAYLOR 


North CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


The Making of Rural Europe. By HELEN Dovuctas IrRvINE. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1923. Pp. 224. $2.50. 

This book forms a very good introduction to the history of land con- 
trol in medieval and modern Europe, and gives a good picture of the 
evolution of European land systems and the forces which have affected 
their change. Chapter iv on “The Latifundia”’ is particularly good, 
and the treatment of agriculture and the farm laborer in England is con- 
cise and stimulating. The chapter on co-operation and the author’s 
views on the possible effects of co-operation seem inadequate. The last 
chapter on “ Agrarian Revolutions of Today”’ hardly gives as much detail 
as might be desired for an understanding of the present situation, and 
which the revolutionary changes now in progress would seem to warrant. 
Miss Irvine stresses the social significance of the peasant’s love for the 
land and the social effects of large-scale, commercialized farming. The 
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chapter on “Rural Syndicalism” and the agrarian experiments in Italy 
gives a good insight into the possibilities and difficulties of collective 
farming. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


Dwicut SANDERSON 


Tested Methods in Town and Country Churches. By Epmunp Drs 
BRUNNER. Foreword by Girrorp PincHot. New York: 


Geo. H. Doran Co., 1923. Pp. xix+173. $1.50. 


Churches of Distinction in Town and Country. By Epmunp Des 
BRUNNER. Preface by E. A. Ross. New York: Geo. H. 
Doran Co., 1923. Pp. viii-+198. $1.50. 

These two books were prepared by Dr. Brunner at the suggestion 
of representatives of departments of rural work of a number of the 
missionary boards of leading denominations. In their preparation the 
records of nearly seven hundred churches were examined. Forty of 
these were finally selected as typical of the kind of work now being done 
by successful town and country churches. Fourteen of the forty were 
then made the basis of illustration of the complete, comprehensive activi- 
ties of single parishes. 

The first-mentioned text illustrates by concrete examples the methods 
used in achieving success in the evangelistic work of the Church, worship 
and services, religious education, church finance, organizing the program, 
publicity, and community welfare. Additional chapters discuss church 
plant and equipment and standards for measuring success. In the intro- 
ductory statement Governor Pinchot calls attention to the progress in 
rural work during the past fourteen years. The preparation of such a 
book would not have been possible at the beginning of this period. The 
type of church program that succeeds is no longer theoretical but is 
abundantly demonstrated by the illustrations given. The permanency 
of the program is indicated by the fact that the average period over which 
it has been carried on in the churches studied has been seven years. The 
average length of present pastorates on these charges has been four and 
one-half years as compared with three and eight-tenths years for charges 
in twenty-five counties surveyed by the Interchurch World Missionary 
Movement. Age and sex groups are well distributed in the membership. 
Attendance at religious services is exceptional. Six of the churches 
average more than two hundred at the morning service. Three of them 
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average more than four hundred and fifty and one more than eight 
hundred. In six of the churches the attendance averages more than the 
resident membership. The year preceding the investigation the forty 
churches had a net gain in membership of 14 per cent. These results 
show beyond question that the methods presented are of demonstrated 
value in town and country church service. 

Churches of distinction in town and country illustrate the methods 
and achievements in various types of religious work in smaller communi- 
ties. Circuit work is found successfully developed at Centerton, 
Arkansas. Rural industrial church service of a picturesque type has 
grown at Bingham Canyon, Utah. The migrant harvesting groups have 
been cared for in a conspicuously effective way at Larned, Kansas. 
The broad program of service to Negro groups is to be found at Gonzales, 
Texas. The mountaineers have been led to a larger religious life at 
Buckhorn, Kentucky. Foreign language groups have been developing 
self-Americanization at Stanton, Iowa. The village church has shown 
what it can do at Honey Creek, Wisconsin. Other types of town and 
country work are illustrated by stories of demonstrated success. 

This book proves conclusively that “it can be done.” It takes the 
modern program of the small community church out of the realm of 
theory and brings it into the field of established fact. It proves that the 
church that serves lives and grows. Country people are not irreligious 
nor indifferent to the higher spiritual values of life. Under able guidance 
they are more than willing to express their desires for efficient moral and 
spiritual community life through the leadership of the church. The 
material collected is an indication of the almost revolutionary change that 
has taken place in the place given to religious forces in the rural life 
movement. Present tendencies, if continued, will make commonplace 
the stories of John Frederick Oberlin, Grenfel!, Higginbottom, and Hills. 

Both books should be read by all who are in the rural ministry or who 
are preparing for it. They should be.read by those who are actively 
engaged in the rural work in connection with agencies allied to the church 
or engaged in rural advance. They are an accurate source of information 
to the layman, both urban and rural, who desires to inform himself as to 
the progress of religious forces in rural life. They are well written, and 
the material is well selected. ‘They are two of the most significant contri- 
butions to the literature of the rural church movement that have appeared 


in recent years. 
Paut L. Voctr 


PHILADELPHIA 
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The Re-Creating of the Individual. A Study of Psychological Types 
and Their Relation to Psychoanalysis. By BEATRICE M. 
HINKLE. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1923. Pp. 465. $4.50. 

“T have found unmistakably that there exists in man. . . . a very 
real inner urge toward a greater development and a more evolved person- 
ality—a creative urge not only to produce children and culture, but a 
finer and more highly evolved individual. Man possesses ... . the 
capacity for individual development and the need for its fulfilment as 
definitely as he possesses the physiological sex desire.” (P. 43.) 

Starting with this thesis the author of this book develops a theory of 
the neuroses which is definitely a departure from the position taken by 
either Freud, Adler, or Jung. Although, in large part, the author (as a 
disciple of Jung) is concerned in presenting a critique of the Freudian 
brand of psychoanalysis, she also makes it quite clear that in any adequate 
explanation of the neurotic symptoms and attitudes both the “ masculine 
protest” of Adler and the “dominant mother” concept of Jung must 
give way to a comprehension of psychological types and the motivating 
force of the creative urge toward individualization. 

One cannot help but admire the hearty finality with which the author, 
having shot her main bolt in the development of a theory of psychological 
types (a modification and expansion of Jung’s theory of introverts and 
extroverts) advances in other chapters to attack such problems as the 
“Psychology of the Artist,” “ Masculine and Feminine Psychology,” and 
“The Significance of Psychoanalysis for the Spiritual Life.” In these 
chapters any young, sociological Don Quixote who wishes to try his hand 
at tilting against metaphysical windmills will find occupation to his 
heart’s content. The uses which social science will be able to make of 
such concepts as “the inherited collective unconscious,” “creative 
urges,” “puer aeternis” and “psychic coitus”—to select only a few at 


random—are, to say the least, problematical. 
E. N. Stmpson 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Problem of Group Responsibility to Society. An Interpretation 
of the History of American Labor. By JoHN HERMAN 
RANDALL, Jr. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1922. Pp. 269. Paper $1.50. 

As the secondary title suggests, this essay falls into a border-line 
class of literature between history, economics, and sociology in the 
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narrower sense. Its object is to bring into clear view by intelligent 
selection, arrangement, and emphasis of material, and by a certain 
degree of generalization, the essential content of a body of historical 
data. In the opinion of the reviewer, this purpose has been fairly well 
realized, although some of the assumptions made in the early chapters 
would be criticized by students familiar with the history of early American 
political and social thought. It is the author’s thesis that the American 
labor movement adopted as its original presuppositions the earliest 
American conceptions of democracy, in terms of equality of opportunity 
and free competition. In the effort to realize the wishes of its adherents 
in a changing economic milieu organized labor was gradually forced to 
redefine the situation in terms of group interests. The problem of 
providing for the public interest in production is one of conditioning 
the realization of group interests upon the assumption of group responsi- 
bility. The author considers the New Unionism to be a step in the 
direction of a solution, since it is a plan whereby the immediate interests 
of small trade groups are subordinated to the long-run aims of the larger 
labor group. He believes further progress to be a problem in education. 


F. N. House 
MIppLeBuRY COLLEGE 


Abnormal Behavior, An Introduction to the Study of Abnormal 
and Anti-Social Behavior. By Irvinc J. SAnps M.D., and 
PHYLLIS BLANCHARD, Ph.D. New York: Moffat, Yard, 
1923. Pp. ix+482. $4.00. 

The authors of this volume combine their experience as neurologist 
and psychologist to present a popular and practical account of problems 
of human behavior which should be of interest to a number of different 
groups. The instinctive and emotional basis of behavior is discussed 
in brief and clear fashion and the réle of the emotional conflicts in the 
causation of conduct disorders is pointed out. The relation of varying 
intellectual capacities to varying modes of behavior is indicated and 
interesting statistics are given concerning the adjustment of the feeble- 
minded to the requirements of the community. The chapter on the 
physical basis for behavior and the influence of somatic diseases upon 
conduct, while marred by a few careless statements and contradictions, 
nevertheless presents an exceedingly useful and sane discussion of this 
important phase of behavior problems. The book is also blessed, from 
the standpoint of the lay reader, with a clear-cut treatment and classifi- 
cation of the psychoses, neuroses, and psychoneuroses. 
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The problems of epilepsy, drug addiction, and suicide are also 
considered, the latter in a rather unsatisfactory fashion. Two chapters 
on educational and vocational maladjustments are followed by a summary 
of modern methods for prevention and correction of conduct disorders, 
emphasizing the need of centering the attack upon problems of the child. 


LoRINE PRUETTE 
Satt Lake Crry, UTAn 


The Theory of Organized Play: Its Nature and Significance. By 
WILBUR P. Bowen and Eimer D. MitcHetrt. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 1923. Pp. ix+4o02. $2.40. 


A textbook on the art of supervising play, being No. 1 of a two- 
volume series entitled, ‘‘The Theory and Practice of Organized Play.” 
It is an inspiring and timely book in this day of threatening commerciali- 
zation and professionalization of school and college athletics and sports. 
It should be read by every school teacher and college professor as well 
as play leaders and social workers for whom it was designed. 

The principal subjects discussed involve the play center; boys’ 
and girls’ clubs; camp life; secondary and collegiate athletics; the 
philosophy and organization of play; and the relation of supervised 
play to personal development and citizenship. Valuable bibliographies 
and an index are included. The volume belongs with those by Gulick, 
Lee, and Curtis, and is superior in its class. 

The critical reader will note the absence of a distinction between 
the “scientific” and the “popular” concepts of “play,” “work,” and 
other generic terms; and will regret the importance given to “instinct” 
and biological “inheritance” and the omission of even a reference 
to certain recent and well-known psychological and ethnological studies 


relative to the origin and nature of play. 
CLARENCE E. RAINWATER 


UnNIvERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Birth of Psyche. L.CHARLES-BAUDOUIN. New York: Dutton, 
1923. Pp. xxii+211. $2.00. 

A volume of sketches, impressions, and interpretations of childhood 

experiences by one who is at once a poet and a student and writer in the 

field of psychoanalysis. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


‘Ropert E. Park 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and bibliography in this issue were prepared under the general 
direction of H. B. Sell, by M. W. Roper, T. C. Wang, D. E. Proctor, W. M. Gray, 
F. H. Saunders, and Emma P. Goldsmith, of the Department of Sociology of the 
University of Chicago. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification printed in 
the January number. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Human Nature.—The chemical ingredients that the individual inherits from his 
ancestry determine his basic nature but the degree of response depends upon the 
environment in which the individual exists, the training he receives, and the experience 
through which he . There is in everyone an internal conflict between the primal 
passions and social conventions, victory often going to the ions in persons whose 
concepts are not powerful enough to inhibit the action of the lower nature.—F. Lincoln 
Hutchins, Monist, XXXIV (April, 1924), 292-313. (I, 2, 4.) M. W. R. 


Temperament and Mentality in Maturity, Sex, and Race.—A measurement of 
the development of brain capacity during mature years shows that there is a difference 
in mental capacity, or at least in “progressive adaptability” between the races and 
between the sexes. This research is only in its infancy, but if it works out according 
to present indications, it will overthrow several accepted theories of sex and race 
difference.—S. D. Porteus, Journal of Applied Psychology, VIII (March, 1924), 
57-74. (I, 2; IX, 2.) M. W. R. 

L’Asymetrie dans le Developpement Sensitivo-moteur de l’Enfant.—The asym- 
metry of the active members of the child depends upon the development of its sensory 
motor system. Right-handedness or left-handedness is to be explained not by heredity 
or religious or social practices but by the association of perceptions.—A. Tournay, 
Journal de Psychologie, XXI (January-March, 1924), 135-44. D. E. P. 


La Mesure du Langage de !’Enfant.—A method is suggested for recording the 
vocabulary of children which consists of two questionnaires. One is called a complete 
test of all the words the child knows, the other a partial test. The latter may be 
multiplied by forty to obtain the full vocabulary.—Alice Descoendres, Journal de 
Psychologie, XXI (January-March, 1924), 44-47. (I, 3). D. E. P. 


Ce que Voient des Yeux d’Enfant.—The vision of the child is conditioned by his 
source of intelligence and the notions about the environment. Its vision is essentially 
different from the adult whose experience modifies the vision.—E. Cramaussel, Journal 
de Psychologie, XXI (January-March, 1924), 160-69. (I, 3.) D. E. P. 


Enfants Vagabonds et Conflicts Mentaux.—The mental disorder of the runaway 
child has two stages, that of the fantasy of a better condition outside of the home and 
the adaptation of actual action to the forsaking of the home. The theory advanced 
is that the child’s disorder is due to family conflicts which strengthen its tendency 
to revolt. According to Freud, the child wishes to revenge his father’s treatment of 
his mother. According to Adler, it is due to self-assertion directed toward a tyrannical 
father. From these two comes the tendency of rebellion which causes the child to leave 
Bovet, Journal de Psychologie XXI (January-March, 1924), 

. E. P. 
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Le Cinéma comme Méthode d’Etude de l’Enfant.—The advantages of studying the 
child by films are: that the child’s behavior may be repeated and analyzed in detail; it 
allows for comparison of mental reactions of children at various places and at different 
times; it may also record progress.—Ed. Claparéde, J. de Psychologie, XXI 
(January-March, 1924), 241-43. (I, 3.) D. E. P. 

L’Activité Linguistique de l’Enfant.—The child finds itself immersed in a 
from its birth. It does not invent words but gets them from those it hears. Older 
children and adults who have invented secret languages have done so not independent! 
but by imitation and modification of the current language.—H. Delacroix, pwr 
Psychologie, XX1 (January-March, 1924), 4-17. (I, 3.) D. E. P. 

The Need for Scientific Study of Deiinquent Children.—Delinquents and crimi- 
nals, and the groups of specially handicapped or specially gifted children in the schools 
offer a laboratory for the demonstration of fundamental principles in the field of 
preventive sociology. Through a well-developed mental-hygiene program, parent, 
teacher, psychiatrist, etc., may join hands in preventing the development of conditions 
and aaa that made necessary many welfare organizations. This work should 
be conducted under the management of persons specially trained for the job.—Clinton 
P. McCord, Mental Hygiene, VIII (April, 1924), 438-52. (I, 3; VIII, * > 


The Superior Child: A Series of Case Studies.—The criteria of selection of the cases 
studied are two—general intellectual superiority in combination with musical ability. 
The persistence of music as a significant eam in their lives seems all the more probable 
in that they possess to a marked degree the creative impulse, and spend many hours 
in improving. It is to such children we must look for our potential “genius” group.— 
Alice M. Jones, Psychological Clinic, XV (January, 1924), 130-37. (I, ah oe 


The Individual and the Group.—Freud in his Group Psychology and the Analysis 
of the Ego interprets the emotional bond existing between parent and child or between 
leader and follower as an identification of self (libido) by substituting the person or 
his ideal.—Adolph Stern, Mental Hygiene, VIII (January, 1924), 281-92. ys hs 


Imperfect Correlation between the Physical and the Vital.—The purpose is to 
treat the questions at issue between materialism and vitalism by the method of con- 
comitant variation. This is to be done by comparing various biological, mental, 
and social processes with the concomitant physicochemical processes. We have 
found that the correlations between the two series are in no case of such an order as to 
lend any support to the hypothesis that factors in either series are wholly determinative 
of factors in the correlative series—Seba Eldridge, Monist, XXXIV (April, 1924), 
260-91. (I, 4.) M. W. R. 

The Significance of Interest for Vocational Prognosis.—The degree of permanency 
of the objects of vocational interest can be made the subject of case study and measured 
in two ways: first, by sampling vocational ambitions at various developmental periods, 
and, second, by a comparison of the vocational ambitions expressed at various periods. 
After using these methods of study we can conclude that vocational interests cannot be 
used as exact guides to future vocational interests; they are only slightly — 
Douglas Frazer, Mental Hygiene, VIII (April, 1924), 466-505. (I, 4; ms — 

Il. THE FAMILY 
Sexuelle Anschauungen und Sitten des Mittelalters.—In the admixture of the 


newer and simpler culture of the Germans with the highly ss culture of the 
Roman Empire, the strictness of the former broke down and its inhibitions were lost 


without substitution of others. The eroticism which characterized the early Middle 
Ages was one result. In the former we find a very high valuation of virtue and very 
strict sex morality. When this broke down the grossest laxity of sex morality and a 
supereroticism occurred among both men and women. Along with this persist the 
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leftovers of the old heathen ad merry in the terrible punishments that were meted out 
to offenders occasionally.—Gustav Jung, Zeitschrift fiir Sexualwissenschaft, X (Heft 
11 and 12, 1924), 264-74; 281-92. (II, 1; III, 6; VII, 4.) F. H. S. 


Changes in Marriage Seasons.— Marriages tend to be concentrated in the same 
seasons year after year. A statistical study shows that there was a decided modifica- 
tion of the old distribution by seasons during the eighties. This was largely due to a 
change in occupations, the shift from rural to urban areas and from an agricultural life 
to an industrial life-—Dorothy S$. Thomas, Economics, No. 10 (February, 1924), 
pp. 97-106. (II, 3.) M. W. R. 

New Morals for Old: Change in Sex Relations.—Even within the same social 
circle a great divergency of attitude on sex and sex institutions exists today. These 
changes may be indicated by the increase in divorces, illicit relations, birth-control 
knowledge, etc., and have been influenced by the economic and social independence of 
women. Then, too, indifference to the private life of others is almost an exigency of 
our economic organization .—Elsie Clews Parsons, Nation, CX VIII (May 14, 1924), 
551-53. (II, 3-) M.W.R 

- Some of the Problems of the Modern Chinese Family.—Since the hibesiectins of 
modern industry into China, thousands of women and children leave their homes and 
enter industry. Thus, women’s labor problems developed and their outlook changed. 
The government did not declare its intention to provide education for girls until 1907. 
But today girl students have increased by leaps and bounds. There are various 
tendencies in family reorganization: (1) the controversy over the “small” or “inde- 
pendent” home; (2) a compromise of the East and West; (3) a fundamental change; 
(4) free-love. Celibacy was until recently almost unknown, but today hundreds of 
young people have decided not to marry. The movement for woman suffrage was 
started after the revolution of 1911, but the first association for woman suffrage 
was founded in 1922. The birth-control movement was first introduced by a returned 
student from France, but failed to develop. The situation changed with the visit of 
Mrs. Margaret Sanger in 1922, and organizations have been formed to promote this 
movement. Both Confucianism and Christianity have been critically attacked and 
a eel Yu-Hai, Chinese Journal of Sociology, I (September, 1923), 

Ill. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


The Field of Paleolithic Art.—The paleolithic artist’s range of models include 
both the animate and the inanimate, but was confined almost wholly to the fauna. 
Among the fauna, mammals (including man) largely monopolized his attention. 
Birds and fishes came in for a relatively small share; reptilian representations are 
practially non-existent, and the same may be said of invertebrates. Plant-life forms 
are very rare. The inanimate field is represented by claviform and tectiform figures; 
also by chevrons, frets or grecques, spirals, volutes, wave ornaments, and alphabeti- 
form signs, some of which were derived from animate objects through processes of 
conventionalization.—George Grant MacCurdy, American Anthropologist, XXVI 
(January-March, 1924), 27-49. (III, 1.) M. W.R. 


A Kachin Blood-Feud: Village War in Upper Burma.—The trench dug round a 
Kachin poten is not a according to custom until the death, if a violent one, 
has been a Hertz, Asia, XXIV (February, 1924), 124-28. ‘an 1.) 


Der Beschworer bei den Wadschagga.— Magic and language: The conjurer plays 
an important réle among primitive peoples. To understand the importance of his 
craft and the essentials of his technique it is necessary to appreciate the function played 
by language in modern cultures. The conjurer is less renowned and respected b 
his people for his clever deceptions and his numerous and remarkable cures than he is 
for the possession of and control over the magical words which comprise his repertoire. 
His main power and his prestige lies in the number and kind of magical words or phrases 
which he usually has acquired by purchase from others, and which dispel sicknesses 
= evils of various sorts.—Bruno Gutmann, Archiv fiir Anthropologie, Neue Folge 

XX (Heft 1, 1923), 46-57. (III, 1, 2, 6.) L. W. 
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Die geschichtliche Entwicklung der Sonntagsruhe.— Fin Beitrag sur Soziologie 
des Arbeiterschutzes: The origin of the Sabbath as a day of rest can be traced to religious 
motives. In primitive groups as well as among the oldest of civilized communities 
some parallel institution corresponding to the Sabbath-day of modern cultures is to be 
found. Comparative study of culture traits: In ancient India, Egypt, Peru, China, 
Babylonia, and Israel and among the Greeks and Romans, although the specific 
characteristics of the institution vary, there existed the custom of combining the day 
that is dedicated to the gods for magical or religious reasons with the rest-day from the 
ordinary labors. Very early in the development of this religious institution there 
appears its social and economic value. This is especially clearly recognized in the 
peculiar form the custom took among the Hebrews. The present-day laws in reference 
to the observance of a rest-day show that the institution has its greatest hold in countries 
under Puritanical influence (America and England), and has least influence in the 
Romance nations, while it is found in some form or other in all modern civilized 
countries. International regulation: The great variation in the details of the regulations 
of this important social provision for the protection of the worker in modern society 
calls for international regulation, providing for a rest period extending uninterruptedly 
over thirty-two hours.—P. E. Braun, fiir Sozial und 
geschichte, XVI (Heft 3-4, 1922), 325-69. (III, 1, 6; VII, 4.) L. W. 


Human Sacrifice in Old Mexico.—Human sacrifice in Mexico arose from the 
notion that the amount of rainfall depended on the amount of blood shed in sacrifice. 
From sacrifice the rites had developed into cannibalism by the eighth century, A.p., 
when the Aztecs invaded the country. Although opposed by the majority, the noe § 
0 


caste maintained it until the Spanish Conquest.—Lewis Spence, Hibbert 
XXII (October, 1923), 97-102. (III, 1.) W. M. G. 


“Jadu,” White and Black.—We can get glimpses, by way of folklore, into the 
mind and soul of India. It is hard in India to draw the line between folklore and 
religion. The malefic powers seem war than the benignant.—L. Adam Beck, 
Asia, XXIV (February, 1924), 102-7. (III, 2.) J. L. D. 


Danish Magic Formulas.—The Danish Magic Formulas have been collected from 
old books of Latin, German, and others. There are three sources of these formulas, 
(1) biblical legendary, (2) formulas for snake-bites, and (3) jurisprudence, oaths, and 
others. Much trust is placed in the power of words. Johs. Brondum-Nielsen, Nordish 
Tidskrift (Haft 7, 1923), 514-20. (III, 2.) F.H.S. 


Dansk Kultir historie (Danish culture history).—All culture preg A until lately 
has stood in the shade of political history, yet only by knowledge of the former can we 
know any people. This article is a survey of recent study in this field in Denmark.— 
Eiler Nystrém, Nordisk Tidskrift (Hift 6, 1923), 407-22. (III, 3.) 


Die jiidischen Intellektuellen.— Cultural traits of the Jewish intellectual: As a 
result of assimilation the Jewish cultural unity has been subjected to many cleavages. 
The Jewish intellectual has made his appearance in public life as a literary man or 
political agitator since the emancipation of the Jews, and is characterized by the 
radicalism of his aims. Only a minority have entered the Zionistic movement, while 
the majority have put their revolutionary energies into the services of the general 

litical movements of their respective countries, especially in Germany. He is 
urthermore characterized by the abstract nature of his thought and feeling. Cultural 
conflict: The cosmopolitanism of the Jewish inteilectual is probably due to the con- 
flicting affiliation with his own, Jewish, culture group and the extraneous, national 
culture to which he has become assimilated. This may also express itself in the 
incompatibility between the cultural entity that constitutes his historical background 
and to which he is related by ties of blood, as over against the cultural values of the 
contemporary environment to which he feels himself attracted. The enthusiasm 
which the Jewish intellectual shows for the ideal of humanity may be explained, 
therefore, in terms of the socio-psychological phenomenon isolation.—Rudolph 
Schay, Kélner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, (Heft 2-3, 1923), 124-32. (III, 
3; IV, 2; VII, 4.) L. W. 
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Observations on Racial Characteristics in England.—A comparison as to the 
frequency for the selection of certain subjects at Cambridge University by the Northern 
oan Welsh groups of students on the bases of name characteristics. In the series it 
was found that mathematics is the most frequent study of the northern group and the 
least frequent in the Welsh, while history is the favorite study of the Welsh.— The 
Eugenics Review, XV (January, 1924), 566-71. I, 2; III, 6; IX, 2.) J. L. D. 


General Ethical Attitude in Islam.—The Muslim’s ethical attitude arises from his 
conception of God. The Koran forbids offensive war, slavery, and deceit; commands 
filial obedience, charity, and independence for women. Repentance and virtuous 
actions are rewarded in Paradise.—F. S. Gilani, Indian Journal of Sociology, U1 
(January, 1921), 72-83. (III, 6.) W. M. G. 


Moral Problems of Young Japan.—At present a nation-wide transition in mores 
is under way. Culture has replaced military service as the ideal life. Education is 
limited, resulting in severe competition and dissatisfaction toward the curriculum. 
Women are demanding recognition of their rights. Religion and social service are 
securing more interest.—Motoi Kurihara, Hibbert Journal, XXII (October, 1923), 
103-12. (III, 6.) W. M. G. 


Cultural Transition in India.—Historically Indian civilization existed in a world 
of word-ideas. The infiltration of western modes created a conflict resulting in a 
critical attitude and brought in a spirit of nationality. Reaction against western 
economic imperialism has raised the question, “Is Asia permanently inferior to Europe 
and America ?”—M. A. Buch, Indian Journal of Sociology, II (April, 1921), 107-20. 
(III, 6; VII, 4.) W. M. G. 


The Ozark Bluff-Dwellers.—Explorations in dry rock shelters of the Ozark 
Mountains in the northwestern corner of Arkansas reveal many prehistoric articles of 
wood, basketry, vegetal fiber, skin, and even feathers in addition to many other objects 
usually found in deposits. The “bluff-dwellers” practiced hunting, agriculture, the 

thering of natu roducts and fishing. They made use of flint spear-points, 
int axes and knives of elkhorn, crude agriculture implements, and fishing nets. Evi- 
dence shows that the deposits are at least precolonial and very likely of considerable 
antiquity—M. R. Harrington, American Anthropologist, XXVI Ceunney-Eiieeth, 
1924), 1-21. (III, 1.) M. W. R. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUP 


La signification de l’organization internationale du travail—The part assigned 
to this organisation du travail by the Treaty of Peace is to promote social legislation 
for the e of working c . Injustice, misery, privation, and discomfort 
impede the workers; the significant contribution of the organization is in its effort 
toward establishing universal peace and social justice.—G. Scelle, Scientia, XXXV 
(January, 1924), 35-46. (IV, 1.) E. P. G. 


Uber das Verhiltnis des Proletarischen zum Sozialistischen.—In Sombart’s 
book, “Sozialismus und soziale Bewegung,” we find the Marxian assumption that 
modern socialism is a proletarian movement and that the modern proletariat necessa- 
rily is socialistic. Sombart found, however, that in America, where capitalism reached 
its highest stage of development, no appreciable proletarian psychology or socialistic 
movement has accompanied it. He prognosticates that the unique factors, such as 
relative political freedom and a superabundance of natural resources, will have dis- 
ap in a generation and that socialism will then fully develop. The Marxian 
fallacy which underlies Sombart’s theory is the following: as the accumulation and 
concentration of capital progresses the misery and degradation of the proletariat 
increases. Quite the opposite is the case. With the increasing proletarization of the 
great masses of the population the power, politically and economically, of the proleta- 
riat grows and its social position is improved. Proletariat and modern socialism are 
therefore not necessarily correlative-—Goetz Briefs, Kélner 
Sosiologie, III (Heft 2-3, 1923), 99-109. IV, 1; VII, 4.) L. W. 
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Race Relations in North Carolina: A Field Study of Moderate Opinion.—After 
making observations in fourteen different towns, varying in size, to ascertain the nature 
of the relations between the races, it was discovered upon consultation with the intelli- 
gent men on both sides that there existed a fundamental sympathy and good will 
between the two races in North Carolina which could be easily turned to practical 
Pearson, The South Atlantic Quarterly, XXIII 
I-10. 2 


Lidt Om de Tre Stammer i Norden (About the three nations in the North).—These 
nations (Norway, Sweden, and Denmark) have their differences, some of which date 
from ancient times. Despite these they have their likenesses and belong together. 
There is much chauvinism extant and anyone who presumes to speak for their unity 
is accounted a traitor.—Hans C. Kinck, Nordisk Tidskrift (Haft 6-7, 1923), i» 369-85 


462-79 (IV, 2.) 


Dopo un anno di dominazione fascista.—The problems in Italy are: the restoration 
of the power of the state and of the authority of law; the re-establishment of the nation 
economically and financially. A résumé is given of what the governo fascista has 
Matteotti, Critica sociale, XXXIV (January 1-15, 1924), 

3 

V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


The Peasant Women of Denmark and Germany.—What one sees in the fields of 
Denmark is farm animals in millions—dairy cows, beef cattle, horses, and sheep. 
Women and children are what one sees in millions in the fields of Germany. In ten 
weeks’ travel in Denmark just nine girls and women were seen doing field work.— 
E. C. Branson, The Journal of Social Forces, 11 (January, 1924), 276-78. Me 1.) 


The Reconstruction of Rural England.—Rural England may find the solution of 
its agricultural problem in the development of land by intrusting the business side of 
agriculture and social life to the workers of all classes; a fixing prices at a fair standard 
figure, based on a due reward to labor; by preventing anyone coming between producer 
and consumer but substitute co-operative organizations; by creating a system of 
social or free credit available at the lowest ible rate of interest; and the allocation 
of surplus profits to education, social life, village clubs, and the promotion of the return 
of people from the town to the country.—Montague Fordham, The er _ 


XVI (January, 1924), 47-54. (V, 1.) 


The Land Problem.—The agricultural problem of the twentieth century is different 
from that of the eighteenth century. Then the only object was to increase the output 
of agriculture, so as to provide for the maintenance of a greater and a growing popula- 
tion. This conception is changing. Land is being more regarded as a trust, which is 
leading up to a proposal for the establishment of administrative machinery to insure 
that the trust is fulfilled —Sir Henry Rew, The Nineteenth Century and Ane _ 


(January, 1924), 38-51. (V, 1.) 


Rural Standards of Living in the South: Interrelation of Certain Demographic 
Factors.—On comparing the statistics for the several states it will be observed — 
in general, dense popuiation, low illiteracy percentages among the whites, high 
centages of improved land, and high values of equipment and yield per farm go toge . 
—Roland M. r, The "Journal of Social Forces, II (January, 1924), 


Communism in Ancient Greece.—The bad social conditions before the Pelopon- 
nesian wars were the cause of the revolution and communism that followed. There are 
many parallels to modern Europe, especially Russia. There is one difference, however, 
the Greek communist sought to bring back a Golden Age from the past; the modern 
communist does not.—P. Solberg, Samtiden, XXXIV (Heft 3, 1923), 7s iY?” 
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VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Die Presse.— Eine kulturphilosophische Studie: Public opinion as a determining 
factor in political life came to its full development only toward the end of the 
eighteenth century in continental Europe. Democracy is the political form of a 
society in which the relationship of the opinion of the groups constituting that society 
is given legal expression. All parties attempt to influence the balance of opinion in 
their own favor. The function of the newspaper: The newspaper is not only the 
transmitting agency of opinion but also the source of opinion. The public press is 
always confronted by the temptation to turn alarmist. Good news is less remunerative 
than bad news. The morality of the newspaper: The moral level of a newspaper is 
determined by its ability to resist the ever present temptation to excite public opinion. 
The newspaper and democracy: The outcome of the world-wide, historic experiment of 
democracy will depend upon whether the press will emulate Prospero or Caliban. 
The eighteenth century gave the press political freedom; the nineteenth put into its 
service tremendous technical facilities, enlarging its power; the twentieth will witness 
its struggle for moral status.—Julius Goldstein, Archiv fir Sozialwissenschaft und 
Sozialpolitik, LI (Heft 2, 1923), 362-81. (VI, 7; VII, 3, 4.) L. W. 


The County Jail and the Misdemeanant Prisoner.—The county jail is a school in 
this land of free schools. It is supported by the public. It is a school of crime where 
the teachers, the older offenders, teach the pupils, the less experienced, all they know 
of criminal ways.—Amos W. Butler, The Journal of Social Forces, Il (January, 1924), 
220-25. (VI, 7; VIII, 1.) J. L. D. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Religion among American Students.—The writer of this article has had exceptional 
opportunities to come into close touch with the religious life of students in our American 
universities. He gives the results of an extended experience and indicates some of the 
es tendencies in the religious life of the modern American students.—Charles 

. Gilkey, The Journal of Religion, IV (January, 1924), 1-15. (VII, 2.) tm 


The New Educational Front in Russia.—The whole educational system of Russia 
is being reconstructed in harmony with communistic ideals. Their idea is modeled 
more on the Dewey ideas of education than on anything else known in America. Every 
new book by Dewey is grabbed and translated into Russian for consultation. Then 
they make their own additions. The government is offering every assistance possible 
to realize this new form of schocl.—Anna Louise Strong, Survey, LI (February, 1924), 
437-42. (VII, 2.) J. L. D. 


The Decay of Religion.—The conflict between riches and religion seems to portend 
the ultimate decay of pure religion or the final failure of Christianity. The bearing of 
Christian principles upon a system of property, which leaves men who are in possession 
of enormous power irresponsible in the use of it, demands radical thought and 
investigation.—George C. Cell, Methodist Review, CVII (January-February, 1924), 
64-78. (VII, 2.) J. L. D. 


Philosophie de la quatriéme assemblée de la société des nations.—Solidarity is 
at the foundation of an organization of international politics. The superstate inevitably 
causes uneasiness and upsets the equilibrium. The Greco-Italian conflict is a timely 
illustration of the accidents which may interrupt progressive organization of economic 
international solidarity.—G. Scelle, Revue économique internationale, XCVII (Novem- 
ber, 1923), 220-40. (VII, 3.) E. P. G. 


Pan-Americanism and the International Policy of America.—Pan-Americanism 
presents different aspects, the most important of them being the one that refers to 
international relations. It presents a double peculiarity: in the first place, because it 


— 
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is the first aspect that has manifested itself from the beginning of the period of independ- 
ence in the countries of the New World; in the second, because the international 
doctrines that constitute it were born and developed in all these countries without a 
previous agreement among them.—Alejandro Alvarez, Inter-America, VII ss 1 
1923), 69-89. (VII, 3.) J.L.D 


Education as a Means of World Unity.—The San Francisco World Conference on 
Education, with seventy-two nations represented, proposed to establish a New-World 
attitude by teaching in the public schools the ideals of international justice and good 
O. Thomas, La Nueva Democracia, I (January, 1924), 1 2 

3 


Raw News and Peace Views.—By distorting the news about the Euro 

situation during the past four years, the press of the country has succeeded in building 

up in the minds of the American people a picture of a world which he would do better 

ty rs) alone.—Will Irwin, The World Tomorrow, VII (February, ae 
3 


The Sentiment of Patriotism.—lIt is obvious that, in the present day, a new spirit 
is abroad, a new sentiment of patriotism different from that formerly known. If 
there is to be peor in the world, the nature of this sentiment must be understood, 
its elements of good and evil analyzed and distinguished, its toxin brought into the 
sun and neutralized.—Case H. Grabo, The World Tomorrow, VII tom 1924), 


37-39. (VII, 3.) 
VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Nuzialita e fecondita delle case sovrane d’Europa.—Conclusions on marriage, 
birth-rates, divorce, fecundity, and infant mortality, are drawn from the study of a 
numerically select group of twenty-five sovereign houses as represented in the Alma- 
nacco di Gotha.—F. Savorgnan, Metron, III (September, 1923), 198-225. Te 2.) 


La prédominance des naissances masculines.—According to the figures gathered 
for this study, difference in age of parents does not influence, but increase of age seems 
to be accompanied by a diminution of masculine births. H. Methorst, Metron, III 


(July, 1923), 20-34. (VIII, 2.) E. P. G. 


La guerra dai punto di vista deil’ eugenica. —If the war really had such dis- 
genic effects as some writers assert, we could only look for a decadence of the white 
race. But recourse to figures on birth-rates and general health of offspring, during 
the war and since, does not uphold the argument.—C. Gini, Metron, I (September, 
1921), 92-122. (VIII, 2.) E. P. G. 


Some Aspects of Reproduction Considered in Relation to Eugenics.—-In order 
that the best may be made of the inherent potentialities of the germ cells, and, the 
fertilized ova, it is essential that reproduction shall take place under physiologically 
good conditions, and, if possible, under optimum conditions.—A. S. Parker, The Eugen- 
ics Review, XV (January, 1924), 571-95. (VIII, 2.) J. L. D. 


Factors Influencing Longevity.—The object of hygiene and preventive medicine, 
in the last analysis, is the extension or prolongation of life in individuals, and, by 
summation, collectively—Raymond Pearl, The Journal of the Americon Medical 


Association, LXXXII (January, 1924), 259-64. (VIL, 2.) 


The Relation of the Foreign Population to the Mortality Rates for Boston.—The 
mortality rate is higher for those people having mothers of foreign birth than for those 
born of native mothers. But looking at the problem in a broad way the handicap is 
less in 1910 than in 1900. The improvement is most encouraging and leads to the hope 
that the handicap will grow less and less with the improvement of environmental 
conditions.—William H. Davis, American Journal of Public Health, XIV Pep.” 


1924), 9-22. (VIII, 3.) 
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IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


La statistica e le scienze naturali—A method of estimating social phenomena 
which so far has seemed to contribute as much as any other has been by the use of 
statistics, anthropometry, frequency curves, etc. We adopted the method because 
of its use in the natural sciences. It has not availed us so much here, however, mainly 
because we have not our problems in social science sufficiently before us.—L. Colomba, 
Metron, II (June, 1923), 722-29. (IX, 1.) E, P. G. 


A New Method for the Analysis of Plant Communities.—The field work is carried 
out as follows: a rope, with marks at decimeters intervals and a different color for 
every meter, is stretched tightly on the ground between two poles. Following this 
rope, the record is carried over on a belt of arbitrary breadth, this depending on the 
closeness of the association (mostly a breadth of 1-2 cm. is sufficient). The plants are 
noted as they stand on the belt, and for each decimeter and meter special marks are 
made in the record. 

When the field work is finished and the material is to be put in order, the first 
thing to do is to reduce the results obtained to a unit surface of 1 m.* size. In this 
way, numerical material is obtained representing the “absolute” frequency degree, 
that is, it can be compared with any desired community. The lack of comparability 
between analyses obtained by other methods depends largely on the lack of this impor- 
ix _— Arrhenius, The Journal of gy, X (November, “> 185-99. 

IX, 1. 


Statistics of Employment Derived from the Working of the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts.—The purpose of this paper is to describe how statistics on unemploy- 
ment are obtained, to examine the limits of their trustworthiness, and to discuss the 
qualifications attaching to their use as measures of general unemployment.—John 
ax.) Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, LXXXVI (March, oo), I <_<’ 

» & .L.D. 


Character Traits in School Success.—Character traits seem to be one factor in 
explaining the low correlation of .50 between intelligence tests and school success. 
A study of ninety-seven children in grades six through eight shows that all combinations 
of the following imply “success”: (1) great care for detail, (2) lack of freedom from 
load, (3) lack of motor inhibition, (4) high degree of assurance, (5) high degree of 
perseverance.—A. T. Poffenberger and F. L. C ter, Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, VII (February, 1924), 67-74. (IX, 2; I, 2, 4.) W. M. G. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


M. Weber’s Arbeiten zur Soziologie.—logic of the social sciences: The two monu- 
mental works of Weber: Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Religionssoziologie (3 volumes 
Tiibingen 1920), and Wirtschaft und Geschichte (Tiibingen, 1921), have done more toward 
the solution of the problem of the relationship between history and sociology than any 
other recent work. If the theoretical content of history is to be called sociology, then 
most of the history that we are studying today is sociology. The history of sociology: 
Sociology has been imported into Germany as an — science. It attacked the 
validity of the concept of the state and substituted the concept of society. Sociol 
had a strong materialistic bend and was largely sponsored by dilettantes. Through 
his work Weber has formulated a problem rather than staked off a domain. Whether 
sociology will be able to maintain itself as an independent science will depend largel 
on whether the type of research to which Weber has given an impetus will be continu 
—E. Rothacker, Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XVI (Heft 
3-4, 1923), 420-34. (X, 1, 2, 5.) L. W. 

La métapsychique et le tact social.—Critical observations on Richet’s Traite de 
métapsychique and W. H. R. Rivers’ Instinct and the Unconscious. Telepathy and 
premonitions, hysterics, “gregarious intuition,” and other communications of the field 
of psycho-physiology are considered with an attempt to maintain “sang-froid and 
lucidity.”—G. Papillault, Revue anthropologique, XX XIII (September—October, 1923), 
305-13. (X. 3.) E. P. G. 
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